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The Shooting Has Starte 


WHAT WILL MATTER IS WHO FIRED THE LAST SHOT 
By PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D, ROOSEVELT 
Radio Address delivered from Washington, October 27, 1941 


IVE months ago tonight | proclaimed to the American 

people the existence of a state of unlimited emergency. 

Since then much has happened. Our Army and Navy 
are temporarily in Iceland in the defense of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Hitler has attacked shipping in areas close to the Americas 
in the North and South Atlantic. 

Many American-owned ships have been sunk on the high 
seas. One American destroyer was attacked on September 4. 
Another destroyer was attacked and hit on October 17. 
Kleven brave and loyal men of our Navy were killed by the 
Nazis. 

We have wished to avoid shooting. But the shooting has 
started. And history has recorded who fired the first shot. In 
the long run, however, all that will matter is who fired the 
last shot. 

America has been attacked. The U.S.S. Kearny is not just 
a Navy ship. She belongs to every man, woman and child 
in this nation. 

Illinois, Alabama, California, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Louisiana, ‘Texas, Pennsylvania, Georgia, Arkansas, New 
York and Virginia—those are the home States of the 
honored dead and wounded of the Kearny. Hitler’s torpedo 
was directed at every American, whether he lives on our 
coasts or in the innermost parts of the country, far from 
the seas and far from the guns and tanks of the marching 
hordes of would-be conquerors of the world. 

‘The purpose of Hitler’s attacks was to frighten, frighten 
the American people off the high seas—to force us to make 
a trembling retreat. This is not the first time that he has 
misjudged the American spirit. And today that spirit is 
now aroused, 

If our national policy were to be dominated by the fear 
of shooting, then all of our ships and those of our sister re- 
publics would have to be tied up in home harbors. Our Navy 


would have to remain respectfully, abjectedly, behind any 
line which Hitler might decree on any ocean as his own dic- 
tated version of his own war zone. 

Naturally we reject that absurd and insulting suggestion. 
We reject it because of our own self-interest, because of our 
own self-respect and because, most of all, of our own good 
faith. Freedom of the seas is now, as it always has been, 
the fundamental policy of your government and mine. 

Hitler has often protested that his plans for conquest do 
not extend across the Atlantic Ocean. But his submarines 
and raiders prove otherwise. And so does the entire design 
of his new world order. 

For example, I have in my possession a secret map made in 
Germany by Hitler’s government, by the planners of the 
new world order. It is a map of South America and a part 
of Central America, as Hitler proposes to reorganize it. 

Today in this area there are fourteen separate countries. 
But the geographical experts of Berlin have ruthlessly ob- 
literated all existing boundary lines. They have divided 
South America into five vassal States, bringing the whole 
continent under their domination. And they have also so ar- 
ranged it that the territory of one of these new puppet States 
includes the Republic of Panama and our great life line, the 
Panama Canal. 

That is his plan. It will never go into effect. 

And that map, my friends, makes clear the Nazi design 
not only against South America but against the United States 
as well. 

And your government has in its possession another docu- 
ment, a document made in Germany by Hitler’s govern- 
ment. It is a detailed plan, which, for obvious reasons, the 
Nazis do not wish to publicize just yet, but which they are 
ready to impose a little later on a dominated world, if Hitler 
wins. 

It is a plan to abolish all existing religions, Catholic, Prot- 
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estant, Mohammedan, Hindu, Buddhist and Jewish alike. 
The property of all churches will be seized by the Reich and 
its puppets. ‘he cross and all other symbols of religion are 
to be forbidden. The clergy are to be ever liquidated, silenced 
under penalty of the concentration camps, where even now 
so many fearless men are being tortured because they have 
placed God above Hitler. 

In the place of the churches of our civilization there is to 
be set up an international Nazi church, a church which will 
be served by orators sent out by the Nazi government. And 
in the place of the Bible, the words of “Mein Kampf” will 
be imposed and enforced as Holy Writ. And in the place of 
the cross of Christ will be put two symbols, the swastika and 
the naked sword. 

A god, the god of blood and iron, will take the place of 


the God of love and mercy. Let us well ponder that state-* 


ment which I have made tonight. 

These grim truths which I have told you of the present 
and future plans of Hitlerism will of course be hotly denied 
tonight and tomorrow in the controlled press and radio of the 
Axis powers. And some Americans, not many, will continue 
to insist that Hitler’s plans need not worry us—that we 
should not concern ourselves with anything that goes on be- 
vond rifle shot of our own shores. 

The protestations of these few American citizens will, as 
usual, be paraded with applause through the Axis press and 
radio during the next few days in an effort to convince the 
world that the majority of Americans are opposed to their 
duly chosen government, and in reality are only waiting to 
jump on Hitler’s band wagon when it comes this way. 

The motive of such Americans is not the point at issue. 
The fact is that Nazi propaganda continues in desperation 
to seize upon such isolated statements as proof of American 
disunity. 

The Nazis have made up their own list of modern Ameri- 
can heroes. It is, fortunately, a short list and I am glad that 
it does not contain my name. 

And so all of us Americans, of all opinions, in the last 
analysis are faced with the choice between the kind of world 
we want to live in and the kind of world which Hitler and 
his hordes would impose upon us. 

None of us wants to burrow under the ground and live in 
total darkness like a comfortable mole. 

The forward march of Hitler and of Hitlerism can be 
stopped, and it will be stopped. 

Very simply and very bluntly—we are pledged to pull our 
own oar in the destruction of Hitlerism. 

And when we have helped to end the curse of Hitlerism, 
we shall help to establish a new peace which will give to 
decent people everywhere a better chance to live and prosper 
in security and in freedom and in faith. 

Every day that passes we are producing and providing 
more and more arms for the men who are fighting on actual 
battlefronts. That is our primary task. 

And it is the nation’s will that these vital arms and sup- 
plies of all kinds shall neither be locked up in American 
harbors nor sent to the bottom of the sea. It is the nation’s 
will that America shall deliver the goods. In open defiance 
of that will, our ships have been sunk and our sailors have 
been killed. 

And I say that we do not propose to take this lying down. 

That determination of ours not to take it lying down has 
been expressed in the orders to the American Navy to shoot 
on sight. And those orders stand. 

Furthermore, the House of Representatives has already 
voted to amend a part of the Neutrality Act of 1937, today 
outmoded by force of violent circumstances. And the Senate 


Committee on Foreign Relations has also recommended the 
elimination of other hamstringing provisions in that act. That 
is the course of honesty and of realism. 

Our American merchant ships must be armed to defend 
themselves against the rattlesnakes of the sea. 

Our American merchant ships must be free to carry our 
American goods into the harbors of our friends. 

And our American merchant ships must be protected by 
our American Navy. 

In the light of a good many years of personal experience 
I think that it can be said that it can never be doubted that 
the goods will be delivered by this nation, whose Navy be- 
lieves in the tradition of “damn the torpedoes; full steam 
ahead!” 

Yes, our nation will and must speak from every assembly 
line—yes, from every coal mine, the all-inclusive whole of 
our vast industrial machine. Our factories and our shipyards 
are constantly expanding. Our output must be multiplied. 

That output cannot be hampered by the selfish obstruction 
of any small minority, a small but dangerous minority of 
industrial managers who, perhaps, hold out for extra profits, 
or for “business as usual.”’ And it cannot be hampered by 
the selfish obstruction of a smal] but dangerous minority of 
labor leaders for a minute. For labor as a whole knows 
that that small minority is a menace to the true cause of 
labor itself, as well as for the nation as a whole. 

And so the lines of our essential defense now cover all the 
seas; and to meet the extraordinary demands of today and 
tomorrow our Navy grows to unprecedented size. Our Navy 
is ready for action. Indeed, units of it in the Atlantic patrol 
are in action. Its officers and men need no praise from me. 

Our new Army is steadily developing the strength needed 
to withstand the aggressors. Our soldiers of today are worthy 
of the proudest traditions of the United States Army. But 
tradition cannot shoot down dive-bombers or destroy tanks. 
That is why we must and shall provide for every one of our 
soldiers equipment and weapons, not merely as good but 
better than that of any other army on earth. And we are 
doing that right now. 

For this, and all of this, is what we mean by total national 
defense. 

The first objective of that defense is to stop Hitler. He 
can be stopped and can be compelled to dig in. And that will 
be the beginning of the end of his downfall, because dictator- 
ship of the Hitler type can live only through continuing vic- 
tories and increasing conquests. 

The facts of 1918 are proof that a mighty German Army 
and a tired German people can crumble rapidly and go to 
pieces when they are faced with successful resistance. 

Nobody who admires qualities of courage and endurance 
can fail to be stirred by the full-fledged resistance of the Rus- 
sian people. The Russians are fighting for their own soil and 
their own homes. Russia needs all kinds of help—planes and 
tanks, guns and medical supplies and other aids—toward the 
successful defense against the invaders. From the United 
States and from Britain she is getting great quantities of these 
essential supplies. But the needs of her huge army will con- 
tinue, and our help and British help will also continue! 

The other day the Secretary of State of the United States, 
was asked by a Senator to justify our giving aid to Russia. 
His reply was: 

“The answer to that, Senator, depends on how anxious a 
person is to stop, to destroy the march of Hitler in his con- 
quest of the world. If he were anxious enough to defeat 


Hitler, he would not worry about who was helping to defeat 
him.” 
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Upon our American production falls the colossal task of 
equipping our own armed forces, and helping to supply the 
British and the Russians and the Chinese. In the performance 
of that task we dare not fail. And we will not fail. 

It has not been easy for us Americans to adjust ourselves 
to the shocking realities of a world in which the principles 
of common humanity and common decency are being mowed 
down by the firing squads of the Gestapo. We have enjoyed 
many of God's blessings. We have lived in a broad and abun- 
dant land and by our industry and productivity we have made 
it flourish. 

‘There are those who say that our great good fortune has 
betrayed us, that we are now no match for the regimented 
masses who have been trained in the Spartan ways of ruth- 
less brutality. They say that we have grown fat and flabby 
and lazy—and that we are doomed. 

But those who say that know nothing of America or of 
American life. 


They do not know that this land is great because it is a 
land of endless challenge. Our country was first populated, 
and it has been steadily developed, by men and women in 
whom there burned the spirit of adventure and restlessness 
and individual independence which will not tolerate oppres- 
sion. 

Ours has been a story, a story of vigorous challenge which 
has been accepted and overcome—challenges of uncharted 
seas, of wild forests and desert plains, of raging floods and 
withering droughts, of foreign tyrants and domestic strife, 


‘of staggering problems, social and economic and physical. 


And we have come out of them the most powerful nation— 
and the freest—in all of history. 

Today, in the face of this newest and greatest challenge of 
them all, we Americans have cleared our decks and taken our 
battle stations. We stand ready in the defense of our nation 
and in the faith of our fathers to do what God has given us 
the power to see as our full duty. 


Can Europe’s Children Be Saved? 


HITLER CANNOT BE DEFEATED BY ARMIES OF STARVING CHILDREN 
By HERBERT HOOVER, Ex-President of the United States 
Broadcast over the Mutual Broadcasting System, October 19, 1941 


UST a year ago I and a large committee of American 
religious and public leaders proposed a plan to prevent 
aF wholesale starvation in the German-invaded democ- 
‘They were being ground between the millstones of 
German requisitions and the British blockade. I appealed 
for international cooperation to prevent a holocaust of death 
and stunted bodies and minds in their millions of children. 
Since we presented this terrible problem a year ago Serbia, 
Greece, Lithuania, Latvia, and Esthonia have been con- 
quered. “Today there are somewhere near 40 millions of 
children in German-invaded democracies. Millions of them 
are in jeopardy. And these are peoples who fought for their 
freedom, who were overpowered, who have been subjected 
to terrible oppressions. Their pleas ascend hourly to the 
free democracies of the West for food. 

According to the press dispatches His Holiness the Pope 
has raised his powerful voice for cooperation in the future 
interest of humanity. 

The starvation we forecast a year ago and which we 
hoped to prevent has swept over many of these innocent 
people during the last winter and spring. I have no wish to 
recite the heart-breaking reports which come to us daily. 
I will mention but two of them. 

A survey of Belgium three months ago by the leading 
physicians and health authorities showed the march of the 
tragedy we had tried to prevent. The report reaffirms that 
‘strong adults can survive for awhile on a meager ration of 
bread and potatoes of late mostly furnished by the Germans. 
The shortage in meats, fats and milk is crucifying the child- 
ren. This report showed that the people are devoting prac- 
tically all their meager fats and milk to the children under 
three years of age. Yet with all this sacrifice there is a de- 
ficiency in food for even the little ones. The report con- 
tinues that the worst effects of starvation show among the 
children from three years upwards. They say that 47 per 
cent of the children in the kindergartens, 63 per cent of 
primary schools, and 42 per cent in the higher schools were 
in a definitely weak condition. They inform us that many 


racies. 


children were unable to come to school at all. There has 
been appalling stop in growth, rise in disease and mortality 
among them. The report ends with the statement, “The 
health of several generations will be irremediably impaired 
if nothing is done to relieve the present situation.” 

Then there is a report from Poland. This report concerns 
the Jews in the city of Warsaw. It shows that in July deaths 
had increased to 15 times the normal rate. The municipal 
newspaper was appealing to the people not to throw the 
corpses in the streets. Normally the birth rate there exceeds 
the death rate, yet the death rate among children was ten 
times the birth rate. The report closes, “If any subsantial 
part of Polish Jewry is to survive the horrors of next winter 
it can be done only under such a plan as Mr. Hoover has 
proposed.” Does anyone doubt that Greek children are 
starving in thousands? 

I have no desire to repeat horrors beyond indicating the 
situation. 

The situation during the forthcoming winter over Europe 
will be far worse even than last winter and spring. Except 
in Germany, the harvests have been less than they were even 
a year ago. The blockade has somewhat reduced the meats 
and fats in Germany. But ‘ts effect upon meat, fat and food 
for children is far greater in the occupied democracies. They 
bear the full impact. 

There are other tragedies of this war. I am not blind to 
the thousands of women and children killed from the sky. 
I am not blind to the horrors of sinking ships at sea. I am 
not blind to the execution of hostages. And I am not blind 
to the millions of men dying and wounded upon the battle- 
fields. I am not blind to the oppression of occupying armies. 
I pray all these things may be stopped. But I know they 
will not be stopped now. There is, however, the possibility 
that this one horror of the sacrifice of children could be 
stopped. 

I raised the question a year ago in response to an appeal 
to me from the peoples inside those countries and officials 
of their exiled governments. That appeal was directed to 
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me and my colleagues because we, with the backing of the 
American Government, had in 1914 found the method and 
brought about the cooperation for this purpose of the warring 
nations. And by that cooperation 10 million people in Bel- 
gium and Northern France were saved under precisely the 
same tragic circumstances of German invasion and British 
blockade that exist. today. 

Based on that experience, we have made various proposals 
in an effort to find a solution. We proposed such methods 
and safeguards that there could be no military advantage 
to either side. We originally proposed that the same broad 
measures which were used in the last war should be adopted. 
It was to be administered by some non-official body. As 
this was refused we then proposed that we try a small 
experiment in Belgium to feed 2,000,000 children and 1,000,- 
000 destitute adults. I clearly labelled it an experiment to 
determine what could be done. The Germans went a long 
way toward that agreement. The British decided against it, 
although it was to be safeguarded to meet their every 
military objection. 

After that time, American relations to the war so shifted 
that it was no longer possible for an American individual or 
any non-official body to conduct such negotiation or opera- 
tions. To meet these changed conditions I therefore proposed 
last April to our State Department that our Government 
should enlist the services of some of the remaining neutral 
governments such as Switzerland, Sweden, Argentine or 
Ireland, to act as the trustee for these helpless people. 1 sug- 
gested that such a neutral government should with American 
encouragement negotiate with both of the belligerents such 
safeguards that would give no military advantage to either 
side. As a basis of such negotiation I proposed that the Ger- 
mans, having a surplus of breadstuffs, should supply from 
their own stocks what breadstuffs were needed to save these 
children. I suggested that only the fats and special food for 
children which due to the blockade are deficient all over 
Europe should be imported overseas. I proposed that the 
Germans should cease to take any of the native food prod- 
ucts of these countries. I proposed that the trustee govern- 
ment should undertake to administer and safeguard the 
relief by its own agents. I proposed that the Administration 
take over the whole question. So far as I have been able 
to learn our Government took no steps in that direction. 

During all these discussions many objections have been 
raised. It is desirable that I deal with these arguments 
again. 

The natural fear of many people is that this food would 
benefit Hitler. The whole basis of our proposals is that the 
Germans cease to take food from the countries put under 
relief. And moreover, that they themselves furnish the bread- 
stuffs needed from their own stocks. Their cooperation thus 
takes food from them, not to them. 

There are others who do not see how this process can be 
controlled even if agreed to. I, and 300 living Americans 
know this can be done for we did it twenty years ago. I 
will explain again, and use our recent proposal for an ex- 
periment in Belgium as an example. The food from over- 
seas is to be paid for by the Belgians, and the funds are avail- 
able. It is to be brought in ships not otherwise available to 
supply Britain. It would be shipped over the frontier to 
central warehouses. These warehouses are to be under neu- 
tral control. The warehouse is notified of every shipment. 
From the warehouses smaller shipments are made directly 
to soup kitchens. They are notified of every shipment. These 
kitchens are operated by Belgian women. Every child or its 
mother who receives food must come to the soup kitchen and 
eat it on the spot. Those who get it must produce tickets 


issued by other committees of Belgian women based upon 
need. None but Belgians are given tickets. The supreme 
anxiety of every Belgian woman is that no food should 
escape from the children of their race. 

If there is any failure of food to arrive anywhere it is 
instantly reported to the neutral supervisors. 

Part of this plan is that the German army should take no 
food from Belgium, either native or imported. It is only 
Belgian farmers who grow food. If it is taken by a German 
it is taken from a Belgian, and the Belgians know it. They 
report it at once to the neutral commission. Also under this 
proposal the Germans must provide the breadstuffs from 
their own stocks. Obviously the Belgians know if they don’t 
get it, as they don’t eat. Thus the neutral commission knows 
it. If the food stream fails anywhere, it is traced and if in- 
fractions of the guarantees are involved they must be made 
good. If they are not made good, the whole effort fails. 
Further shipments are stopped. 

But entirely apart from these natural fears, a vast or- 
ganized propaganda of misrepresentation was spread over 
the United States and Britain. I have always refused to 
answer lies and smearing. I could speak with great bitter- 
ness. But I shall say only this; the National Committee, of 
which I am a member, embraces 1,000 leaders of every 
religious faith. It embraces interventionists and non-inter- 
ventionists, Democrats and Republicans. There is no politics 
in this appeal for the lives of children. If, by the grace of 
God, governments could be moved to act, relief would be 
administered by the agents of neutral government, and not 
by our organization. 

And there are other fantastic statements spread across the 
country by foreign propaganda. It is said the Germans 
would seize breadstuffs and make alcohol from them and use 
the alcohol to propel their airplanes. And yet we have never 
proposed that a pound of breadstuffs should be imported. 
But, on the contrary, we proposed the Germans should con- 
tribute these breadstuffs. The statement has been spread 
that the Germans could seize the imported fats and transform 
them into glycerine and thus into explosives. Yet any muni- 
tions manufacturer will say that modern explosives are not 
made from glycerine or fats. 

There are lies spread that the Germans took the food from 
the Belgian Relief Commission in the last war. There were 
occasional infractions of those agreements. But these in- 
fractions were all remedied. And the officials of the British 
and French Governments, who contributed hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars to it who had everything at stake, are on the 
public record time and time again expressing their satisfac- 
tion. And they based that satisfaction on the reports of 
their own agents. 

There are those who say that decision having been taken 
against these proposals by the British Government we should 
no longer agitate it. When has free speech departed? The 
British people do not hesitate to differ on the policies of 
their Government. But more important, this is not solely 
a British question. It concerns a dozen democracies, includ- 
ing ourselves. In any event, has the time come when we in 
America cannot discuss the issues of human life and 
civilization ? 

These misrepresentations are important only in that they 
contribute to the death of millions of children. 

And I would like to ask those who have opposed these 
proposals: Is the Allied cause any further advanced today 
as a consequence of this starvation of children? Are Hitler’s 
armies any less victorious than if these children had been 
saved? Are Britain’s children better fed today, because these 
millions of former Allied children have been hungry or died? 
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Can you point to one benefit that has been gained from this 
Isn't it time that we realize these attitudes can- 
not be continued if our own spiritual life is not to be soiled ? 

‘There are important events that have happened since I 
first proposed this action that seem to me to warrant re- 
newed hope that cooperation could be brought about between 
nations. 

America is today furnishing food to the British women 
and children. We do it gladly, but have not the other women 
and children of democracies the right to life also? 

‘The British have themselves relaxed the blockade in im- 
portant ways. For instance, Britain is furnishing food to 
some 40,000 British prisoners of war in Germany. Thus 
our British friends themselves open their own blockade to 
their countrymen. Moreover, the British Government trusts 
the German Government to distribute this British food. And 
the British officials state it is distributed with fidelity. These 
prisoners already have the ration of a German soldier, and 
indeed they merit every comfort. If it is practicable to feed 
captive British soldiers, is it not practical to feed captive 
women and children who do not have the ration of the 
Gjerman soldier? 

Also the blockade has been relaxed for Sweden. The 
Swedes occupy a position where all governments are solici- 
tous for their political attitudes. They are today allowed to 
pass needed supplies from American ports through the 
But by what logic or humanity can neutrals be 
riven supplies and peoples who have fought and died in the 
\llied cause be discriminated against ? 

And the blockade has been relaxed for Greece. Within 
the last month the Turkish Government, with no great re- 
serves of food, has agreed to large shipments to save the 
Greeks. ‘They have secured cooperation from both Britain 
and Germany. It will be partly paid for by Americans. That 
food is permitted to pass the British blockade. The Turks 
are Mohammedans, they are not Christians. I wish that 
Belgium, Poland, Norway and the others had a friend as 
compassionate as Turkey. 

I may add to this that my colleagues and I have from 
the beginning of this war until 3 months ago carried a 
small stream of relief to some 50,000 children in Poland. 
Initially we were permitted to take food through the British 
blockade. When that became impossible we purchased food 
in the Baltic and Balkan countries which did not pass 
through the blockade. When that became impossible, through 
their being involved in war, we then appealed directly to 
Russia. The Russians, because these same associates of mine 
had fed millions of Russian children in the famine of 1922, 
allowed us to buy food in their country and ship it to these 
children in Warsaw. 

Indeed, it was a small trickle, because our resources were 
small. That is today ended unless supplies can come from 
overseas. But this relief functioned over 18 months without 
interference from the Germans. That experience gives fur- 
ther confidence that international cooperation can still be 
established to save these millions. 

The dead children of last winter and spring are gone. 
Whatever our bitterness may be for their useless sacrifice, 
they are past help. Our problem now is to look to saving 
the millions of others. That can be done if the American, 
the British, the German and the neutral governments of 
Europe will cooperate. 

To the German people I can say that I know that the 
great mass of Germans do not wish for this suffering of 
women and children. To the German Government I can 
say that they may perhaps remember that I led the fight for 
the removal of food blockade the day of the 
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Armistice in the last World War, that I fed millions of 
German children after that war. 

To the British Government I can say that in the last 
World War it was largely their generosity, their compas- 
sion, that saved ten millions of Belgians and French during 
that dreadful time. And I can say more—that I have at this 
moment advices from many responsible English men and 
women that they hope I will not stop my appeals and their 
belief that their government should act favorably upon this 
question. 

And I would like to say something to the exiled govern- 
ments of some of the small democracies. A year ago officials 
of each of them appealed to me to lead this cause for their 
people. | am well aware that they have ceased in these ap- 
peals. Some of them inform me they must obey the policies 
of the Western democracies. But the appeals from their 
people in their countries have not ceased. They come daily 
to me in heart-breaking missives. And some day the political 
leaders of these small democracies will need to face their 
own people at home. 

I can say to the neutral government, whether it might be 
Switzerland or Ireland or Sweden, or the Argentine, or all 
of them that might be entrusted with the trusteeship of these 
millions of human beings, that no greater glory could ever 
come to them than to be entrusted with such a mission. 

To the American Government I have the right as a 
citizen to speak even more freely. I can say that the initia- 
tive in the last war which saved millions of lives came from 
the American State Department. The President of that time, 
Woodrow Wilson, was the constant guardian of that Relief 
during all those four years. And I can say to the American 
Government: You are now in such relationship to this war 
that you have a right to a voice. What is more, you are con- 
tributing to the blockade of these small democracies. And 
deny it if you will, there is some moral responsibility at- 
tached to America now. It is not enough to plead inter- 
national law. I agree Germany has the moral responsibility 
to feed them. There is a vague legal responsibility. But the 
overpowering fact is Germany does not, as the result of the 
blockade, have the kind of food needed for these women and 
children. They will not feed them. That stark fact faces 
the world. And these helpless people cannot eat morals and 
international law. Those Americans who deny moral re- 
sponsibility cannot deny the obligations of compassion and 
the self interest in the future of civilization. 

I have recently read many statements by American and 
Allied leaders that large stocks of food will be accumulated 
with which to relieve these people after they are free from 
German domination. When that day may come no man can 
tell. But these promises sound hollow in my ears. Food for 
dead people has little consequence. I am in favor of pro- 
viding food with which to fight the inevitable famine which 
will follow this war. I trust it is not being offered these 
people as a substitute for action now. It is not necessary to 
give such promises to people who are suffering and dying. 
That does not offer hope to them. It adds bitterness to their 
fate. 

I can say further to our own Government that last spring 
a number of the members of our Senate and House of 
Representatives became interested in this question. Jointly 
Democrats and Republicans introduced a resolution into 
both Houses, making a simple request of our Government 
that it should initiate negotiations for international action on 
this question. The resolution in the Senate was signed by 
37 of its members, and I understand a majority of the whole 
Senate favors it. It was endorsed by a majority of mem- 
bers of the House. This resolution was endorsed by some 
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6,000 public bodies, church organizations, committees and 
other responsible groups throughout our country. Those 
resolutions alone represent the voice of at least 20 million 
people. Surely such an expression of American compassion 
deserves more adequate attention from our Government 
than to be dismissed by a curt letter from our State 
Department. 

We have been engaged in much discussion over the free- 
dom of religion in foreign countries. I learned at my mother’s 
knee that compassion and responsibility for my neighbors 
was a part of our American faith. 

Has hate so entered our soults that we are indifferent to 
innocent suffering? Have we lost our way entirely? I do 
not believe it. 

We talk much of our responsibility to the future of civili- 
zation. Is not the preservation of these children also a part 
of this responsibility? Hitler cannot be defeated with armies 
of starving children. 

In conclusion, I do not believe it would make the slighest 
difference in the military outcome of this war if we assured 
food to the needy among the whole 40,000,000 democratic 
children in Europe. The Germans will not lose this war 
from a shortage of food. And eminent soldiers agree with 
me. 

To those who say it is impossible to secure cooperation 
among nations for this purpose I wish again to repeat two 
reasons that make it worth trying: 

First, it was done for four long years during the last 


war, and it was done to the satisfaction, publicly expressed, 
of all the governments concerned. 

Second, last February the German Government nego- 
tiated favorably upon such action in respect to Belgium. 
And furthermore there are breaks in the British blockade 
by the relaxations that I have mentioned. 

To doubting Americans let me say this: Suppose the 
Western domocracies should place this problem in the hands 
of some one of the neutral governments of Europe for solu- 
tion. Suppose that neutral government was not able to make 
a satisfactory agreement with the German Government. Then 
an effort would have been made which at least demonstrated 
the compassion and solicitude of the Western World. There 
would then be no hate stored against America for failure. 

Suppose the Germans did make such an agreement and 
should subsequently violate it, then at once the effort would 
be stopped. If they seized all the stocks of imported food 
they would not have secured a day’s ration for Germany. 
And again the Western democracies would have demon- 
strated their ideals to the world. 

Our Government should make an effort with every in- 
fluence in its power. If its effort should fail its duty is to 
develop publicly who is responsible for failure. The Ad- 
ministration of Woodrow Wilson did find the solution. It 
can be done again if there is the will to do it. Our Govern- 
ment has a grave responsibility today. 

My countrymen, unless this effort is made our failure to 
act will some day come back to fill this nation with grief 
and remorse. 


Prosperity After the War 


OUR WEAPONS ARE PRODUCTION AND PERSUASION 
By WALTER D. FULLER, ‘President of The Curtis Publishing Company and 
President of the National Association of Manufacturers 
Before the Cleveland Advertising Club, October 15, 1941 


N optimist has been defined as a person who believes that 
everything is ordered for the best. You will agree 
with me, I am sure, that by that definition there are 

mighty few pure “optimists” among American businessmen 
today. I think you will agree with me that under present 
conditions there simply is no logic in any businessman being 
either an “all-out” optimist, or an “all-out” pessimist. 


COMMON SENSE APPROACH NEEDED 


Between the two extremes there is a “common-sense” 
ground. Just as Thomas Paine’s “Common Sense” set Ameri- 
ca thinking realistically about its problems and the answers 
in another great crisis, there is need today for a common- 
sense approach to our difficulties and their solutions. 

Anyone who talks with businessmen, defense workers, taxi- 
drivers, waiters, housewives, and men and women unem- 
ployed from coast to coast, as I have done in recent months, 
in some 20,000 miles of travel for the National Association 
of Manufacturers, finds that our American thought today is 
as confused as scrambled eggs. 

The real American spirit of “never-say-die” is beginning 
to die among those of faint heart. There is appearing the 
fatalism of ‘“What’s the use—the big depression is coming 
and we'll all hit the toboggan again, anyway” and “believe 
me, I’m going to get out on a farm and watch the world go 


by.” 


Some people seem to have forgotten that “God helps those 
who help themselves.’ Let’s remember that the surest way 
to lose a game is by default. Many have put their faith in 
the efficacy of politicians, only to discover that the economic 
Messiahs haven’t solved the last depression, are baffled by 
the complexities of the present emergency, and look forward 
fearfully to the post-war crisis. Others, of weak conviction 
or pessimistic inclination, say it may now be too late to save 
the American way of life. 

Let’s be realistic about the situation. Let’s try this noon 
to clear the air of some of this confusion of thought. Let’s 
look at the forest instead of the trees. 

I want to talk straight from the shoulder about our prob- 
lems. 

I want to talk about a greater American way of life. Yes, 
I want to talk about a way to prosperity. 


A Way To GREATER OpporRTUNITY 


There is a way through this wilderness. There is a way to 
greater opportunity and progress. It is a way that calls for 
faith in the future, that depends upon initiative and ingenuity 
and upon using our successful methods of production, distri- 
bution, advertising and selling. It calls for the firm putting 
aside of pessimism and an honest and clear-eyed facing of the 
facts. 

There is no sense in selling America short. 
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That is the only kind of selling we do not need. 

If we strip away the confusion, we find we have two major 
problems to solve. If we solve these, and solve them in typi- 
cally American fashion, we will get ourselves out of the 
woods, safely past the dangers of socialism, fascism, com- 
munism and any other “new order” which may be waiting 
to pounce upon us. 


DereNse oF AMERICA AT HOME IMPORTANT 


These two problems are the defense of America at home 
and the defense against aggressors. The national defense pro- 
gram is intended to provide defense against the aggressors. 
But the defense of America at home is in our own hands. 
It is no less important than the military defense. 

What does it gain us to save the world from totalitarian- 
ism if we cultivate totalitarianism at home? 

The American people know there is no adequate substitute 
for democracy and free enterprise. That is why we are en- 
during sacrifices today. Sacrifices and more sacrifices will be 
endured where necessary, in the name of the defense of 
American freedom, because we the people of America have 
faith in democracy and in the future. 

It is our freedoms we are all out to defend—all of our 
freedoms; our freedom of speech and worship, freedom of 
the press, freedom for initiative and invention, freedom of 
political determination, freedom of enterprise, freedom to 
create, freedom to sell, freedom to use. 

We are not all out to defend want amidst plenty. We are 
not sacrificing to make permanent the WPA, the CCC or the 
NYA. We are building today’s arsenal of democracy as a 
citadel of our hopes and dreams of the future, not as to- 
morrow’s powder keg of depression. 

Defense of America against the aggressors is being accom- 
plished the only way it can be, by production—American 
production. And it is by production and selling that we will 
save America at home from totalitarianism. 


Derense De Liveries ExcEED EXPECTATIONS 


American production will win this war, American selling 
can win the peace, just as production and selling have won 
the fight for a higher American standard of living. Yet 
strange and unpatriotic as it is, there are those who would 
see the American way of life go down without doing their 
damnedest to save it. 

lew people realize that industry has already finished, and 
delivered, a dollar volume of defense goods greater than the 
government specified as necessary for the defense of the 
country as late as March 10th of this year—eight months 
after it started to plan for defense. 

This is a startling statement. But the facts bear it out. 

Our defense effort, by government definition, started on 
July 1, 1940. By March 11, 1941, when the first Lend-Lease 
Bill became law and we started to arm the world as well as 
ourselves—the government had requested industry to supply 
$9, 329,000,000 of defense equipment. 

As of today, nearly ten billion dollars of equipment actu- 
ally has been turned over to government—more than even 
had been ordered less than seven short months ago. 

We have done more, in a little over a year, working to- 
gether as free men, than Hitler accomplished in five years 
with his much vaunted government dictated economy. 

This country since iast June, according to government 
sources, has produced more goods and services than it, or any 
other nation, ever did in a like number of months. We pro- 
duced 11 per cent more industrial goods than in 1929. 

How was such a miracle possible in a nation which two 
years ago had no armament industry? 


Few people seem to realize it, but such a modern miracle 
was possible only because advertising and selling over many 
years had stimulated production so that in the hour of emer- 
gency America had the capacity and the facilities which 
could be turned to manufacturing the weapons of defense. 


SELLING IN Non-DEFENSE LINES IMPORTANT 


Where will America be in the critical tomorrow if we 
listen to the academic sophistry that it is unpatriotic to sell 
in non-defense lines, when we know that is the only way in 
which we maintain public morale, sustain a high standard of 
living, and realistically counteract inflation in these perilous 
days and the days to come? 

This modern marvel of defense production was accom- 
plished in spite of uncertainties—uncertainties which weigh 
now on the minds of those who should be concentrating on 
the production problems of defense against aggressors and 
defense against a post-war depression. 


CauSsES OF MANAGEMENT'S UNCERTAINTY 


Why does industrial management stand uncertain? 

Is it because management does not want to make the mate- 
rials of defense? 

No. Even before this country was designated the “arsenal 
of democracy,” American industry was conscious of—and 
was meeting—its responsibility for fulfilling the defense pro- 
gram. Never has it questioned its function. Industry will 
produce according to the specifications of whatever defense 
program the nation may adopt. 

Is management uncertain because of dissatisfaction with 
defense profits? 

No. It expects no considerable profits. It supported the 
adoption of excess profits taxes as an emergency policy. 

What symptoms then does industry see now, to put it on 
the anxious seat? 

Industry sees one control after another being established 
over our industrial system in the name of defense, with no 
assurance whatsoever that these controls will be only tem- 
porary. 

Industry sees post-war planning by the Natural Resources 
Board that talks about utilizing to the utmost “our system of 
modified free enterprise,” and it ponders uncertainly what 
“modification” means. 

Industry wonders how important defense production is, 
when government sits blandly by while two proups of labor 
leaders make defense plants the battleground for jurisdic- 
tional warfare. 


RicHT To Work BEcomMEs SuBJECT TO WHIM 


Industry builds armaments, prepares food, makes cloth- 
ing, for the defense of freedom, while the principles and in- 
stitutions on which that freedom rests are progressively being 
sacrificed. 

Industry sees, for the first time in the Republic’s history, 
the individual’s right to work made subject to the arbitrary 
whims of private organizations, all with the implied sanction 
of government itself. 

Here indeed is the log-jam of defense today. It can be 
cleared away only when the Administration decides—and an- 
nounces in ringing and unmistakable terms—a_ national 
policy based on something more than day-to-day expediency. 

American industry can be counted on to do its job. That 
job will be done in spite of radical labor leaders or political 
obstructionists. 

Even the pessimists concede that. They are confident we 
can handle the aggressors, but doubtful we can defeat the 
transgressors. They have cause to fear those who would 
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transgress our constitutional rights and liberties—those who 
would transform our democracy into a “new order” of their 
own pattern. 

But they forget that in their own hands are the means of 
driving these false prophets out of the temple. They forget 
that the great portion of the American people have not be- 
come disciples of those fanatical priests of experimentation 
who would sacrifice democracy on a selfish altar of social 
theory. They forget that the American people are beginning 
to experience the difference between regimentation in theory 
and in practice, the difference between “economic planning” 
as an idea and as a result. 

Let’s have a look at the record: 

Has political experimentation cured the depression? No, 
that problem has only been swept under the rug with the 
broom of armament spending. 

Has regimentation under the national defense program pre- 
vented shortages in consumer goods? Unnecessary sacrifices 
in our standard of living? Uneconomic price increases? Or 
brought more economic security? You answer those your- 
selves. 


Many Fest Priorities UNEMPLOYMENT 


You need only ask those who are becoming victims of in- 
creasing priorities unemployment whether or not they are 
better off. Being without a job doesn’t feed the family. 

You need only ask those who can’t buy the goods they want 
and need whether this sample of regimentation is making 
them happier. 

You need only ask those who are going to pay direct taxes 
this year for the first time whether they believe that govern- 
ment can produce prosperity. Do they now like the theory 
of spreading the wealth? 

Or, you need only ask those whose market baskets are 
showing the effect of rising prices whether the theory of 
“plowing under” was in their best interests. 


DANGERS TO AMERICAN Way OF LIFE 


There are dangers to our American way of life in priori- 
ties, price controls, shortages and the possibilities of inflation. 
If we recognize that the expediences of the moment may be 
the dangers of the future, we are forearmed to meet them. 

War necessarily introduces dangers to everyone’s economic 
life, but they are either temporary or permanent, as public 
opinion permits. 

These dangers cannot be permanent if the American people 
demand that free enterprise be freed of the threat of the pin- 
cers movement, started by politicians. They cannot be perma- 
nent if the American people demand the preservation of 
democracy and liberty and opportunity. They cannot be 
permanent if the American people demand the American 
way of life with no compromises and no modifications. 

A poor way of life can become permanent only if the 
American people embrace economic and social defeatism— 
only if the public continues apathetic. 

It is the job of American business and industry to help the 
people in their choice between paternalism with its poisons, 
and production with its potentialities. 

It is a job that has never been done before—most people 
in America thought it never would need to be done, that 
results would speak for themselves. But the job that has to 
be done, must be done, is to do a real public relations job-—a 
job of making friends of people, telling them the facts about 
free enterprise, telling them what it does and what it can do. 

How are we going to do this job? 

We can do it with American ingenuity, with American 
initiative, with the same spirit and courage with which we 


have always done the impossible. We can do it with free 
enterprise, the same as we invent, produce and market new 
products. We can do it with facts against theory, with per- 
formance against promise. 


ADVERTISING Performs Patriotic Duty 


We must produce first for defense. There can be no ques- 
tion about that. But democracy must not lose sight of the 
millions who can never be active in defense industries and of 
all of our millions of people who must eat, live and have 
relaxation during these hectic days. 

Advertising and selling, in helping to meet the needs of 
millions of people for non-defense goods, will perform a 
patriotic duty. 

We must not lose sight of the fact that we can save 
democracy only with the tools of production and selling—we 
can save free enterprise only by utilizing free enterprise, we 
can save advertising and selling only by using more adver- 
tising and selling. 


WANTS AND Desires Never FULFILLED 


We must not lose sight of the fact that the wants and de- 
sires of 130 million Americans have never been fulfilled. 
There are 51 per cent of the families in our country who have 
incomes of $25 a week or less. Free enterprise alone can lift 
these incomes and thus make America happier, healthier and 
more prosperous. 

Consumption has to be pioneered the same as production. 
We have never consumed to capacity, never sold to capac- 
ity, never produced to our capacity. As an example for to- 
morrow, there are an estimated six million homes in this 
country which do not have bath tubs. There are 10 million 
rural homes without central heat. There are hundreds of 
other illustrations. Production follows demand. Once the 
demand exists, the production of six millions bath tubs and 
10 million central heating units will be relatively simple. 
Demand is the problem. 

American industry has faith in the future. Industry is 
looking ahead today to making America a better place in 
which to live after the war. Manufacturers are spending— 
out of their own budgets and not out of the people’s tax pay- 
ments—an unprecedented $117 millions this year alone for 
research. This is tangible evidence of industry’s faith in 
democracy, faith in America’s future. 

We need comparable demonstration of faith in the future 
by those economic planners who devote themselves to pre- 
dicting a bigger-than-ever depression, and those radical labor 
leaders who believe in “getting it while the getting’s good” 
and the devil take their membership and the rest of America. 

The wonders that will come from the industrial labora- 
tories, resulting from the work now being done, will counter- 
act the depression forces. Those wonders will mean jobs, 
payrolls and improved living. 


Gettinc Back To Basic PriNciIPLEs 


This is getting back to the basic principles of American 
freedom and initiative. We need to think and talk about 
America as a whole—not labor, or capital, or agriculture, or 
the old or the young—but America, all of us. We need self- 
sufficiency. We need American leadership that does not wait 
for the bureaucrats and politicians to say what the pattern 
of our economic future will be, but finds the solutions to 
problems themselves, in an American way. More initiative 
will save initiative. ; 

Every businessman, every industry, every locality and every 
state today should be preparing to solve the post-war prob- 
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lem, with energies second only to the needs of the defense 
program. With eyes forward we can find new opportunities 
in this land of opportunities. TToday’s challenge is but a fresh 
opportunity. It is the opportunity to discover new markets 
for the future, to perfect new products, to improve distribu- 
tion. 

I know of only one state which has tackled the post-war 
In Pennsylvania, the Department of Commerce 
has launched a post-war production plan. Surveys are going 
forward now as to the future possibilities of the various 
communities. ‘he resources of the counties are being studied 
and plans laid for new industries and for tapping new mar- 


kets. 


problem. 


Free ENrerperise Hapit oF LIFETIME 


It is useless to depend upon the “priests of paternalism” 
for ideas and plans for the pattern of tomorrow’s existence. 

‘Those of us who believe in and want free enterprise have 
the advantage now over those who want to sell some “new 
order” in America. Free enterprise is before the public eye. 
Any competitor has to get the buyer’s attention first. This 
need never happen if we do our jobs properly. Our way is 
the habit of a lifetime of most Americans. Free enterprise 
is the “brand” goods which the public knows, has found satis- 
factory and wants to continue buying. But, like good manu- 
facturers and retailers, we must constantly sell free enterprise 
else the consumer may stray elsewhere. We must have a pro- 
gram of improving our economic product. We must make it 
more and more serviceable and saleable. 

We are going to have more opportunity after the war than 
ever before. We will have the greatest backlog of demand 
for goods ever known. Not only is there the backlog that 
has accumulated during the years of the depression, but 
there will be the addition of wants and needs accumulated 
during this era of shortages, priorities and high prices. And 
we will have the rest of the world wanting the things which 
America produces. 

We will have tremendous scientific progress, stimulated 
by the wartime development. Dr. Robert Millikan recently 
pointed out that the prosperity of the 1920’s came about be- 
cause we had found everyday uses for the scientific progress 
that had been made in the 1914-1918 war period. 


\MIlore Monery to Buy Goops 1n 1942 


And there will be more money with which to buy goods. 
A recent study by government statisticians, projecting the 
distribution of income through 1941 and 1942 shows a pro- 
gressively rising level. The number of families with incomes 
over $1000 a year will increase. There were an estimated 61 
per cent of the families in this country in 1939 with incomes 
over $1000 a year. By 1942 that percentage will be increased 
from 61 to 72 per cent of the population in the “over $1000” 
income group. 

Production and selling must recreate, in the post-war 
period, the wealth being lost now in war. There is no other 
way to obtain wealth. 

Our weapons are production and persuasion. The wea- 
pons of the opponents of free enterprise are defeatism, com- 
pulsion and fear. 

‘The opponents of free enterprise are the ones who, not 
long ago, preached the falsehood that industry was the enemy 
of the American people. What a theory! They are the ones 
who insisted we must plan for a large permanent unemployed 
population. How foolish that idea sounds today. They said 
we had reached our limits and must try to freeze everything 
where we stood. What defeatism! 


Wuat HappENED TO THEORY OF SCARCITY? 


What has happened to their theory that legislation made 
the wheels go round? It hasn’t yet, of itself, produced an 
airplane, a ship, a gun, or a cannon ball. 

What has happened to the theory that scarcity was our 
salvation? Now we could use the food that was sacrificed 
to scarcity. So could the British. 

What has happened to the theory about a little inflation 
being good for us? 

You'll remember that was in 1932 and 1933—not now. 
Now the “economic planners”’ say that a “little” inflation is 
like a little blood poisoning. That is what everyone else said 
in 1932 and 1933 when the planners clipped the dollar, 
started buying silver and experimented with the Blue Eagle. 

Yes, a little inflation is blood poisoning. 

Leon Henderson has said that “Hitler could win no victory 
today that would be more destructive to democracy than un- 
controllable prices in this country.” 

Now that the inflation infection is here, the economic doc- 
tors say that the only way to cure it is to “plow under” the 
American way of life. They would drain away good Ameri- 
can red blood in our economic veins and inject the totalitarian 
ice water of price controls and other regimentation. 

How about solving American problems in a real American 
way for a refreshing change? Why not encourage business 
and industry, instead of making them the whipping boys? 
Why not rely upon advertising and selling to help solve the 
problems of today and tomorrow, just as advertising and 
selling have solved the problems of creating a rising standard 
of American living and the problems of creating the means 
for our defense production ? 


More PropuctTion MEAnNs Lower PRICES 


Price controls alone, such as proposed in pending legisla- 
tion, have never succeeded against the inflation force. Why 
should we expect them to succeed now? More and more 
production always has been the successful antidote for in- 
flation. More production means lower overheads, lower costs, 
lower prices. More production and more consumption of 
non-defense goods will solve many American problems. 

For one, we can counteract the dangers of inflation in this 
country today with five typically American actions. They 
are actions which we must take now as the basis upon which 
to build post-war prosperity. We can’t leave the job to theory 
and political experimentation if we want to avoid the black 
pit of depression. 


Five Point ProGRAM AGAINST INFLATION 


First, we should increase production and selling of non- 
defense goods—goods containing no needed strategic ma- 
terials—this action to be backed by advertising and promo- 
tion. In spite of all the talk about shortages, we also have 
abundances. We have an abundance of food, of health, of 
recreation, of many items of clothing, of many other things 
that make living in America a pleasure instead of an exist- 
ence. Through all our history, lower prices have only come 
from increased volume. Why not stimulate the production 
of needed and available raw materials, even at the risk of 
some increased cost, since any such increase can be offset 
by the economies of volume manufacturing. 

Second, the government itself can help by reducing non- 
defense expenditures which feed the inflationary fire. With 
national debt expected to rise above $100 billion, with taxes 
at the highest level in history, with the need for money so 
great that more of those in the lower income groups are 
going to be hit, and hit hard, by direct new taxes, and every- 
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one by the new indirect taxes, the government and politicians 
should do some of the sacrificing. Annual non-defense ex- 
penditures are $3.6 billions higher than 1932, and now is 
the time to stop such waste, to put priorities on appropria- 
tions of the people’s money. 

Third, why not shut the faucets designed to increase con- 
sumer spending by a flow of funds from the federal treasury 
—curtailing those agencies which have outlived their avowed 
purpose. The WPA still spends $875,000,000 a year and 
$3 billions of federal funds still go into relief, although 
business is crying for men to do the job that must be done. 
The CCC, the NYA, the farm security administration and 
others, continue activities with “business as usual.’”’ Why? 

Fourth, why not stop the reputed hoarding by federal 
agencies. Hoarding by such big buyers naturally boosts 
prices. 

PressIMISM ONLY FANS THE FLAMES 


Fifth and last—let’s stop selling America short. ‘Those 
in high places who promise nothing for the future but debt, 
taxes and depression, fan the flames of inflation with their 
hopelessness. Where is the incentive to save for the future, 
to help build a backlog for the post-war period if we believe 
another depression is unavoidable? Those who are con- 
vinced of this black forecast will be likely to say to each 
other, “Let’s enjoy life while we may and spend while the 
money is good.” 

I am not ready to accept the armament boom as the last 
meal of the condemned before the execution. Nor is any- 
one else who has faith in American courage, initiative and in- 
dustry. No one who knows what invention, production, dis- 
tribution and selling have done in the last 150 years to lift 
America from a thin and poor line of civilization along the 
Atlantic coast to the most powerful nation the world has 
ever known will accept such pessimism. 


Harp Heaps NEEDED—AND Sort HEARTS 


We had better face these post-war situations realistically. 
The future is uncertain but the problems will be solved by 


the fundamentals of real American free enterprise—that is, 
if we defeat the defeatists and face the coming years with 
real courage and hardheaded thinking. 

We need hard heads—and soft hearts for the days ahead. 

Debt will be enormous. But a great expansion of business 
volume will make the ratio seem less. There is the danger, 
with rising debt, that like a balloon, it may explode in the 
future. But we have the time element in our favor and can 
capitalize on that by halting the debt pressure before it is 
too late. If the debt rise can be halted in time the big danger 
may be averted. 

If by the magic of free enterprise and good management 
we can double or treble the turnover of goods in the future, 
the national debt will not seem so big. ‘The same is true of 
unbalanced budgets. The miracle of turnover will put them 
back in equilibrium, if nothing else will. 

Dreams, perhaps, but stranger things have happened. 

The American people must remember that we have all of 
the men, the money, the manufacturing and the markets 
to make possible a dream of prosperity to come. With 
these we need superlative selling, competent leadership and 
organization. 

Those of us who know free enterprise best must help 
lift the fog instead of adding to the gloom. We must help all 
America to see the road which alone can lead to the promised 
land—the land of milk and honey. We must help in re- 
establishing the principle that in America government was 
created to protect the people while they do business—not to 
do business while the people protect themselves from gov- 
ernment. 


AMERICA Has WEATHERED MAny STorMS 


Those who are fearful of the future should realize that 
America has come through many Gethsemanes in the last 
150 years and each time has emerged greater and stronger 
than ever before. 

We will do it again, no matter what assails us, what 
dangers face us or what groups conspire against us. 


The Need for National Defense 


IF THE SITUATION IS GRAVE 
By ENNIS P. WHITLEY, Business Executive 


Delivered at Convention of the Michigan Engineers of American Water Works Association, 


Grand Rapids, Mich., September 26, 1941 


HEN we view a crisis such as the present, we are 

likely to see it only through the eyes of immediacy. 

Events in any era can best be understood in the 

light of Biblical and temporal history. From the beginning 

of time there has been a perpetual struggle between men 

whose spirits longed to be free and those who wished to 

dominate their fellows for selfish ends. All the wars—past, 

present, and future—are but variations of this struggle be- 

tween two conflicting ideologies. This would, indeed, be a 

gloomy prospect for mankind were it not for the fact that 

in the main men have not grown strong on a soft diet and 

easy times. Their bodies, minds, and souls have attained 
greatest strength under hardship, travail, and privation. 

Our common ancestors started out in the Garden of Eden. 

It was the perfect example of a new deal even in olden 

times. There were the maximum governmental benefits. The 

agricultural department of that era didn’t have to hold out 





bonus checks or undertake soil erosion projects. There was 
no need for old age and unemployment insurance. Working 
conditions were 100% perfect. There was no work, and 
there was an abundance of everything. You know what 
happened. 

Somebody got into the jam pot. Adam, the unchivalrous 
skunk, laid all the blame at Eve’s door. Eve blamed the 
Serpent, and the whole kit and kaboodle of them were 
thrown out. 

From then on Man had to earn his living by the sweat 
of his brow; but he sweated and earned and became pros- 
perous and corrupt. Those of you who saw the show “Green 
Pastures” have a vivid recollection of that portrayal. The 
night clubs of Babylon, Sodom, and Gomorrah were going 
great guns. The swivel-hipped Jezebels of that day out- 
gypsied Gypsy Rose Lee herself, and again the Lord looked 
down and was not only sorrowful, he was mad. And again 
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referring to the “Green Pastures” interpretation: Gabriel, 
sensing the situation, was about to let one blast on the fatal 
trumpet and blow the whole world into smithereens; but 
the Lord said, “Watch yourself, Gabe.” And through the 
instrumentality of Noah and the Ark the world was given 
another chance. 

karly Bible history consists principally of a series of 
wars, and there was always somebody aspiring to be a 
potential Hitler and dominate the world for his own glory, 
aggrandizement and profit. “The world lacked an ideal of 
democracy and unselfishness. Codes and prohibitions of 
“thou shalt” and “thou shalt not” lacked inspiration and 
afiorded no vision of hope for succeeding generations. 

But 2040 years ago the world was given the perfect and 
eternal example of democracy and that fuller life, which 
was to become the hope of all men in the future. I refer 
to the birth of Christ, not in any religious sense, but rather 
because of the fact that his advent gave to the world the 
ideal which has to a considerable extent shaped the pattern 
of the social and economic life in the world’s leading de- 
mocracies. 

‘The world was not to be easily reformed. Greed and 
selfishness continued to thwart the spirits of Man as before. 
Wars, battles, migrations, and hardships of enslaved peoples 
continued. If you will glance at any chronological table of 
history, you will see that the main sequence of events con- 
sists of one war and one battle following on the heels of 
another. Dictators, with the trails of devastation and hard- 
ships which follow in their wake, are not new. The pages 
of history are besmirched with the careers of hundreds of 
them, large and small, potent and impotent. Let’s look at 
the careers of a few. 

Three hundred years before Christ, Alexander became the 
greatest taker by force the world had even seen. He de- 
stroyed two glorious civilizations—those of Egypt and 
Greece. Finally he died in an orgy of melancholia super- 
induced by the distressing fact that there were no more 
worlds for him to conquer. But Alexander could not and did 
not permanently enslave the human spirit. 

During the following era numerous Roman conquerors 
and emperors walked through history’s pages. There was 
quite a try for democracy in Rome; and for a time the 
welfare of the common man was given a lot of thought. 
Under these favorable conditions the people prospered and 
were happy. But finally their rulers became corrupt and 
selfish and began to govern for their own ends rather than 
for the common weal. The society became weak and sterile. 
In the year 410 when the Visigoths, under Alaric, swept 
down from the shores of the Black Sea and crossed the 
Danube into Roman territory, they passed peasants working 
in the fields. Those pemsants knew that they were would-be 
conquerors, but they willingly gave directions as to how 
to reach Rome, since the democratic ideal had been lost 
and the rights which they had cherished were no longer 
theirs. Alaric marched through Italy and captured Rome. 

Another example typical of these would-be conquerors 
was Charlemagne, eighth and ninth century. All and all, he 
was perhaps one of the best of the whole lot. He conquered 
all of northwestern Europe, including the area which now 
comprises Great Britain, France, Germany, Denmark, Nor- 
way, and Sweden. Charlemagne was an Evangelist, but his 
evangelizing medium was a good, sharp saber. With fire 
and sword he preached the gospel of The Cross to those 
who peopled northwestern Europe. Then he swept down 
the Adriatic Coast through what is now Dalmatia and drove 
. the Moslems back from the Pyrenees as far as the present 
city of Barcelona. 


Although Charlemagne preached Christianity, his methods 
had a strong Adolf Hitler aspect. He conceived the Christian 
Empire as being ruled by some great temporal power and 
felt that he was just the boy to do it. Like Hitler, he was, by 
the standards of his day, illiterate. He probably started out 
in life with an inferiority complex. But he was motivated 
by an all consuming ambition. Through study he gained 
confidence and vision. You know, of course, how he founded 
the Holy Roman Empire, which was to disintegrate in the 
middle of the ninth century. 

But the most brilliant of these would-be world con- 
querors was Napoleon. His career flashed like a meteor on 
the dark horizon of a tired and blasé world. He promised 
new culture, new prosperity, new freedom, provided men 
would give up their rights and enlist under his banners. 
Country after country fell before his dynamic sword; but 
he, like his predecessors, was basically selfish and greedy. 
He was not seeking greater happiness for men but greater 
glory for himself. As one historian observed, ‘““There came 
a time when nobody believed in his pretensions any more. 
He was no longer the leader and complement of the revo- 
lution; no longer the embodied spirt of a world reborn— 
he was just a new and nastier sort of autocrat. He had 
estranged all free-spirited men, and he had antagonized the 
Church. Kings and Jacobins were as one when it came to 
the question of his overthrow. Only base and self-seeking 
people supported him because he seemed to have the secret 
of success. . . .” 

His most signal failure was the Russian campaign. There 
is no more graphic description in all literature than Hilaire 
Belloc’s book about this ill-starred venture. He reached and 
conquered what is now Moscow, but a hundred and fifty 
thousand men lay in the snow as frozen corpses along his 
route of march. He had thought that his victory at Moscow 
would break the resistance of Czar Alexander and end it all. 
It didn’t. The Russian army remained intact, but declined 
to battle. Severe weather and shortages of supplies finally 
forced him to abandon the whole project. Then the scattered 
remnants of his tired and discouraged army made their cold 
and weary way back over the route that they had come, 
stumbling over the bodies of their comrades who lay in the 
snow with their dead fingers still grasping their rusty 
weapons. That was the beginning of the end of his am- 
bitious dream. 

Speaking in the House of Commons at that time, Pitt 
said: 

“T need not remind the House that we are come to a new 
era in the history of nations; that we are called to struggle 
for the destiny, not of this country alone, but of the civilized 
world. We must remember that it is not for ourselves alone 
that we submit to unexampled privations. We have for 
ourselves the great duty of self-preservation to perform; 
but the duty of the people of England now is of a nobler 
and higher order. We are, in the first place, to provide for 
our security against an enemy whose malignity to this country 
knows no bounds; but this is not to close the views or the 
efforts of our exertion in so sacred a cause. Amid the wreck 
and the misery of nations, it is our just exultation that we 
have continued superior to all that ambition or that despot- 
ism could effect, and our still higher exultation ought to be 
that we provide not only for our own safety, but hold out a 
prospect to nations now bending under the iron yoke of 
tyranny, what the exertions of a free people can effect; and 
that at least in this corner of the world, the name of liberty 
is still revered, cherished and sanctified.” 

Thus spoke a voice for democracy a century and a half 
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ago; and it might be Winston Churchill speaking in the 
same House of Commons today. 

The next wholesale attempt at world domination was 
Wilhelm Hohenzollern, one time, by the Grace of God, 
King of Prussia and Emperor of Germany. He was mis- 
shapen both in body and in mind. A place in the sun and 
world conquest were component parts of his insane am- 
bition. But this would-be Caesar had long been placed out 
of harm’s way—under charitable confinement—until his 
recent death. 

And thus we come to Hitler and the present mess. When 
France fell in June, 1940, it looked as though the world 
were again to be faced with a period of darkest night and 
that nothing could stop the diabolically perfect machine- 
precision of Germany’s armed forces. But something again 
happened to the spirits of free men. When history is written, 
the evacuation of Dunkirk will go down as one of the most 
courageous and thrilling chapters. 1 am indebted to one 
who was living in England at that time for a description of 
what occurred. It wasn’t a military achievement. It wasn’t 
planned by a general staff. Suddenly the people of England 
shook off their lethargy and became vitalized with determi- 
nation to survive as free men. Water craft of all types and 
kinds volunteered for service—fishing smacks, motor boats, 
rowboats, and everything that would float swung into action. 
What looked like a fantastic, forlorn hope developed into 
one of the most daring rescues of all times. The British 
temporarily gained supremacy of the air over Dunkirk. Men 
who were waiting for these boats stood for two or three 
days, without food, in sand and water up to their shoulders. 
Finally, over three hundred thousand soldiers of the British 
Expeditionary Force who had been fighting on the Plains 
of Sedan, were back on their native island, singing “There 
will always be an England and England will be free.” Re- 
gardless of the outcome, the evacuation at Dunkirk marked 
a change in the trend and psychology of this war. 

The Chinese and the Russians are fighting for the preser- 
vation of their countries with supreme courage and sacrifice. 

What the final outcome of all this confusion may be, no 
thoughtful person would be brash enough to predict. 

Earlier I referred to the birth of Christ as being signifi- 
cant in democratic lands. Present day conception of schools, 
hospitals, church schools, municipal and civic organizations 
of almost every type and kind came into being as an out- 
growth of the work of the Christian Church. 

So the birthdays of the Alexanders, the Charlemagnes, 
the Napoleons, the Hohenzollerns, and the Hitlers are for- 
gotten. But the birthday of Him who gave to the world 
the ideal of democracy in its truest sense is the occasion for 
sacred and reverential celebration throughout the civilized 
world. 

The sword is not and never has been an educator or a 
builder. In the long run it has been singularly impotent in 
the hands of would-be conquerors regardless of the tempo- 
rary devastation they may have wrought. Its only glorious 
chapters have been written when it was used to defend the 
ideals of Christianity and democracy. So much for the his- 
torical background and perspective. 

What has all that to do with us? Just this: Willingly 
or otherwise! we in America may become the receivers in 
bankruptcy of the world’s civilization and culture, past and 
present. The course of the United States in the immediate 
future and the years that are to follow may determine 
whether or not democracy is to survive. The things which 
we do or fail to do will be the deciding factors as to whether 
or not the individual shall be regarded as sacred and sovereign, 
with the right to worship, speak and act as he chooses, or 


whether he shall be regimented as cannon fodder for a dic- 
tator, where his value while living will be estimated on how 
many men he can kill, or when dead, at about a dollar and 
a quarter, representing the value of the chemical content 
of the bones and sinews of which he is made. 

What are the implications for plain, everyday citizens 
such as we? It seems to me that our first duty is to examine 
the evidence and determine whether or not the situation 
which confronts us is really grave. In the examination of 
this evidence I suggest a careful reading of Adolf Hitler’s 
own plan and time-table as portrayed in “Mein Kampf,” 
followed by “Tragedy in France” by Andre Maurois; “Ber- 
lin Diary” by William Shirer; ““The Time Is Now,” by 
Pierre Van Paassen; “You Can’t Do Business With Hitler,” 
by Douglas Miller; and anything that has been written 
on the subject by such outstanding authorities as John Gun- 
ther, Vincent Sheean, Scott Maurer, and other impartial 
observers who gave the facts and told of the dangers as they 
saw them develop. 

If the situation is grave, then our Defense Program 
transcends every other phase of our lives in its urgency and 
importance. Not only have we done the right thing to spend 
billions to stop the Hitler threat, but it was and is imperative 
that the young men of this country be trained for military 
and naval service in the most modern type of warfare. More 
biilions should be spent; more men should be trained, until 
this danger has been completely crushed. 

If the situation is grave, then we should pay just tribute 
to the men who are making outstanding sacrifices to serve 
in our armed forces. By being ready they are performing as 
vital service to the preservation of democracy as if they were 
actually in combat with the enemy. For I think we will 
agree that with the presence of several hundred thousand 
Nazi Storm Troopers in South America, as was recently 
disclosed by a Congressional Commission in The Argentine, 
that if this country had not made vigorous preparation, we 
might already be face to face with the enemy at or within 
our own borders. Those secret landing fields in Colombia 
and Mexico might have already been used for Nazi bombers 
and fighters. 

If the situation is grave, then we should talk to our grow- 
ing sons and daughters in a language they will understand. 
We can appropriately ask them, “How did you get that 
way?” and remind them that the American Way of Life, 
which they are enjoying so much, with its unlimited edu- 
cational opportunities, freedom of worship, its free political 
institutions, automobiles, modern highways, radios, and recre- 
ational facilities of every kind has been the heritage of only 
a small fraction of the world’s total population. They should 
understand and appreciate that their freedom and oppor- 
tunity were not theirs by accident. They came to them only 
because their ancestors paid for them in blood, hardship, 
and travail. That if we and they grow soft, smug, and non- 
chalant, that we may lose our birthright just as the peoples 
of France, Norway, Belgium, and the Low Countries did 
theirs. That our standard of living will be lowered goes 
without saying, and is probably of no great importance in 
the history of the world. If we face hard times in doing it, 
we may be stronger for having done so. The thing that is 
important is that the American Way of Life must be pre- 
served. 

If the situation is grave, then it’s the duty of every citizen 
to serve his community in any capacity for which he is fitted 
in order that our preparation for war may be total. We 
should be ready to act on committees, to attend meetings, 
and to do anything and everything which will make for 
unified and effective action. 
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If the situation is grave, we should stamp out racial and 
political intolerance and refuse to listen to those self-seeking 
demagogues who would divide and weaken us. 

If the situation is grave, we should take every precaution 
to safeguard the physical and mental health of all our citi- 
zens so that we may be ready for any crisis which may 
come. 

If the situation is grave, we should give a lot of thought 
to the purported lack of morale in our armed forces. It’s 
an established fact that military morale can be no higher 
than civilian morale. I am in complete agreement with our 
many civic leaders that we need a new baptism in faith 
and patriotism. If we in civilian life are motivated by these 
ideals, the morale of our men in the army and navy will 
be correspondingly high. 

If the situation is grave, we should give thought to our 
local, state, and national government to see that waste, in- 
efficiency, graft, and corruption are eliminated. We cannot 
support incompetency in public life and prepare to meet the 
thrusts of a would-be world conqueror. 

If the situation is grave, we should insist that democracy 
and its significance is taught in public schools in such a vital 
wav that it will appeal to American Youth. More than 
thirty-five million children and young adults are attending 
public and private schools, colleges and universities today. 


The several hundred thousand teachers who instruct and 
lead these seekers of knowledge can make a tremendous 
contribution to our national idealism and the cause of de- 
mocracy. 

You hear a great deal about total war in Europe. All 
wars have been total in the localities which they affected. 
This one differs from former conflicts in that it’s world wide 
in scope. That is true because Hitler and his cohorts have 
world domination as their admitted goal. Clearly, they 
would not leave this country untouched when our standard 
of living judged by the goods and services consumed is 
seven times higher than that of the rest of the universe. 

This fact was recognized by the American Legion at its 
Milwaukee Convention a few days ago. Men who bore 
the brunt of the last war, many of whom have sons now 
of draft age, know that the situation is grave, and recorded 
themselves as being in favor of finishing the job without 
stint or reservation. This represented a change in their po- 
sition after they had examined the evidence. 

So we are confronted with total war now. The danger 
can only be met by total preparation and total defense. It’s 
a challenge to every citizen of every age. Can we meet the 
challenge? I believe we can. I know we can. I know we 
will, 


e ° 
Some Future Aspects of the Financial Markets 
OUR SECURITIES MARKETS ARE OPEN 
By GANSON PURCELL, Commissioner, Securities and Exchange Commission 
Delivered before the 28th Annual Business Conference, Babson Park, Mass., October 17, 1941 


HE subject you have assigned to me is not an easy 

one—unless one chooses the obvious answer. This 

would be that it is impossible to foretell the future 
of our securities markets unless one can know the future 
of the world and more particularly the future of our nation. 
We in Washington are no more seers and prophets than 
you at Babson Park or than the men of Wall Street. In 
times like these the known factors upon which conclusions as 
to the future can be safely based are indeed perilously few 
and far between. The most we can do is to concoct a 
mixture of guessing and hoping, with as much logic as pos- 
sible in the guessing and as little blindness as possible in 
the hoping. We can, of course, draw to some extent upon 
the experience of the past, but we must be very careful not 
to fall into the tragic error of believing that what has hap- 
pened can and must happen again. We have seen the gross- 
ness of that error on the military fronts of the present war 
abroad. Better it will be to study the past in order that we 
shall not make the same mistakes again—in order that we 
shall know what kind of financial markets we shall want and 
be better able to achieve them. 

As to our present securities markets, one thing is signifi- 
cant. That is that they are open. The violent shocks of a 
world war have not this time been sufficient to force their 
closing. Even the fall of France and the depredation of 
most of Europe has not been enough. This fact, I think, is 
too often forgotten in the very common complaining about 
our present-day securities markets. In 1914, the quick march 
of the Germans through the low countries and into France 
brought chaos to our securities markets in short order. They 
had to be promptly closed. They could not take it. Today, 
as we have seen, they can take it. Therefore, it seems logical 


to assume that we have a stronger market machinery today 
than we have ever had before. Many factors have undoubt- 
edly contributed to that strength, but it is not necessary to 
explore them here. It is sufficient only to note the fact of 
the greater ability of the market to survive shock and to 
hope this indicates that for the future we have a better 
foundation upon which to build the kind of market struc- 
ture we want. 

I recognize of course, and sympathize with, the restiveness 
of the financial community in periods of market lassitude 
such as that through which we are now passing. But I am 
not very much surprised. The attention of our people, in- 
cluding our investors, is increasingly focused upon the great 
defense effort we are making. Furthermore, grave world 
uncertainties and higher taxes do not make for spontaneous 
resort to the securities markets. In short, I believe that, 
in looking to the future of the securities markets, we can be 
a great deal more encouraged by the fact that the present 
market has been vital and strong enough to stay open through 
such a period than we should be discouraged by the relative 
dullness of trading. I believe we can plan with a reasonable 
amount of confidence for the time when the diversion of 
public attention to defense, the world uncertainties and the 
necessity for directing a large portion of our national income 
to the manufacture of arms have evaporated. Our post-war 
economy, comprising both old and new industries, will re- 
quire financing and that need should swell the flow of the 
capital stream. 

But this can only be if we do well the job which is im- 
mediately before us. Few of us now doubt that the task 
of halting and defeating Hitler is probably the greatest ever 
undertaken by any group of nations in the history of the 
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World. The German war machine has accomplished im- 
possible after impossible. We know, therefore, that we may 
no longer leave unturned a single stone which might con- 
ceivably add to the do-or-die effort to strengthen ourselves 
and rush aid to those who are fighting to resist and over- 
come that machine. Any man who looks upon the develop- 
ments in the world today without real apprehension in his 
heart is simply refusing to believe what he sees. Our na- 
tional confidence that Hitlerism is certain to be crushed 
must more than ever be carefully tempered with the qualifi- 
cation—‘‘if we do everything in our power as a united 
nation.” Any other kind of confidence is but the blind 
folly with which the road to destruction is inevitably paved. 
In short, we can no longer be cocky and over-confident. We 
must be energetically determined. 

And we must, likewise, be energetically determined that 
we shall have, after the war, the kind of world we want 
to live in. With the world torn by the most horrible war 
ever known, it is no easy matter to retire to calm reflection 
of the problems we shall face after the roar of cannon has 
died away. But we must, nonetheless, make every effort to 
do this. It is an effort which must be made jointly by 
government and by every private citizen who has the capac- 
ity to think straight. In this war, we cannot wait until all 
actual fighting is ended to take the steps necessary to pro- 
tect us from the after-effects. We must do everything we 
can not only now but henceforth as we see the road clear 
for protective action. Already your government is doing 
several very important things to counteract the present 
forces of inflation and to create a decisive cushion against 
post-war deflation. The Treasury Department is making 
every effort to convert the extra earnings of the defense 
boom into investment savings through the sale of defense 
bonds. This program is designed not only to help finance 
the defense effort but to give men and women something to 
fall back on when the war is over, thus releasing a new 
stream of purchasing power at a time when our economy 
will find it most welcome. The tax program of the Treas- 
ury will have the same effect. It will curb inflationary ten- 
dencies and, as the emergency taxes are repealed at a later 
date, will tend to counteract any recrease in earnings of 
business. The curtailment of installment purchasing by the 
Federal Reserve Board has the double effect of reducing 
present consumption of materials needed for defense and of 
building up a backlog of demand for civilian necessities for 
the period after the war. In addition, as you doubtless know, 
there is serious consideration of an increase in the social 
security tax, again to help to curb present inflationary ten- 
dencies while at the same time creating a substantial reser- 
voir of savings for the future. 

All these are important steps. They indicate that we have 
a much more definite understanding of our long range re- 
sponsibilities and problems than we had at the time of the 
last war. At that time, we simply drifted from an intensely 
regimented war economy into an almost completely laissez 
faire economy. Once we had won the war, we assumed that 
our responsibility to the nation and the world was fulfilled. 
All the restrictions, both actual and psychological, were off. 
There was no period of transition. There was no gradual 
relaxation. There was no organized program, or even any 
effort to formulate a program, to ease the transition from a 
wartime economy to a peacetime economy. Everyone was 
suddenly and completely on his own. There was no thought- 
ful effort made to assist the economy in the adjustments 
made necessary by the advancement of technical skills. Tech- 
nological unemployment went unnoticed, because those who 
were working and those who were speculating were so well 


off personally that they didn’t bother or think to look around 
them. Malignant pains which should have been red flags of 
danger went unnoticed in the wild joy of those extravagant 
days until their cause pulled the whole system down and 
nearly extinguished it. Had we been sober enough to feel 
the pain, we would have searched out its source and brought 
it under control much earlier—at least we would have tried. 
So the first lesson it seems to me, to be drawn from our 
experience after the last war is that this time we must take 
care that our transition shall be more gradual. War is a 
disease, and we shall have to plan to be under the doctor’s 
care for some time, until we can be sure that we have got 
our strength back for normal healthy pursuits. We must 
not again jump out of bed and into the bar-room. 

There are other steps we should take right now to build 
our defenses against a repitition of these past errors. It is 
sufficient to remember that the Maginot Line was regarded 
as impregnable so far as it went, but it simply did not ex- 
tend far enough. We cannot afford the risk of leaving any 
of our economic front undefended from the violent forces of 
post-war demoralization. For example, there is a great 
deal which can and should be done right now in the field of 
corporate finance. In the First World War, the problem 
of the nation was the immediate shortage of capital. Steps 
had to be taken then to meet the relatively simple problem 
of conserving capital for war purposes. It was necessary to 
set up informal committees which could say that capital 
could or could not be used for specific purposes. A corpora- 
tion desiring to sell securities submitted its plans to the 
local committee to find out whether or not they would con- 
flict with the capital needs of wartime production. As _ I 
have pointed out, the concern in those days was almost 
wholly with the prosecution of the war. Too little thought 
was given to the problems which the nation would have to 
face after the war. Today, as a result of that experience, we 
know that we have a two-fold job to perform. We must do 
everything in our power to help the free nations of the 
world crush Hitler and his Axis allies; and at the same 
time we must build defenses against the economic forces 
which may otherwise eradicate our way of life after the war. 

To these ends, we have the clear duty to see to it now 
that the financial condition of our American industry is such 
that it will be able to absorb the post-war shocks resulting 
from technological change and the job of shifting back to 
peace-time production of goods. We cannot begin too soon 
on this vast and complicated undertaking. Each financial 
transaction of each of our major businesses must be fitted into 
the program. Consider, for example, the tremendous wave 
of refunding of outstanding corporate bond issues which has 
been in progress for some years. This refunding is stimulated 
by the current low level of interest rates. Corporations 
naturally feel the temptation to call in their outstanding is- 
sues and put out new issues with more distant maturities at 
substantial savings in interest. In many instances this is 
sound, both from the present and from the long range 
standpoint. But there are many cases in which a simple 
refunding operation might not be wise. In our Commission’s 
administration of the provisions of the Public Utility Hold- 
ing Company Act we have not infrequently found it advis- 
able to propose that, instead of refunding an issue on a long- 
term basis, a company should make plans now to scale down 
its funded debt. By doing this now, it will be in a better 
condition to earn money on its junior securities and, more 
important, it will be better able to withstand the strain of 
future periods of depressed earnings which may develop. 
Heavy funded debt means continuing fixed charges. Heavy 
fixed charges have meant the death of many important cor- 
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porations and the wiping out of tens of thousands of in- 
vestors in the depression periods of the past. We cannot 
afford to have our corporations go under water after the 
war is over. A deluge of bankruptcies at a time like that 
would as seriously endanger our way of life as a major 
defeat on the battlefield. So, at the present time, refunding 
programs in general should be carefully and currently scru- 
tinized in the light of the financial condition and prospects 
of the individual corporation to determine whether a better 
long-range program may not be developed. It may be that, 
in some instances, it would be better for the corporation to 
replace its present bonds partly with preferred or common 
stock. Again, there will undoubtedly be instances in which 
the replacing should be done with short-term serial notes or 
debentures to be amortized out of current abundant earnings. 
This plan, where feasible, would have the advantage of pro- 
viding a systematic program of debt retirement in the period 
of high earnings, thus giving corporations a greater resiliency 
with which to meet post-war conditions. In some other cases 
a requirement for substantial sinking fund savings each year 
may well appear to be the wise move. Such sinking fund 
reserves might be used to redeem bonds from time to time 
and it might well be that for the present investors whose 
securities were redeemed would invest the proceeds in gov- 
ernment bonds—or employ them in anti-deflationary spend- 
ing for needed consumer goods after the war. Corporations 
could and should be encouraged, where indenture provisions 
permit, to invest in government bonds any sinking funds not 
yet used for redemption. These are just a few of the aspects 
of corporate financial activities which ought to be regularly 
scrutinized during this emergency not only to increase in- 
vestment in government securities at the present time but to 
clear up a lot of weak corporate structures the failure of 
which after the war might seriously aggravate strained eco- 
nomic conditions. 

There is little doubt that, after this war, this country is 
going to be the only half-way healthy producer of goods in 
the world. Our responsibility will be tremendous but it will 
not be a responsibility without the prospect of long range 
profit if we are in a position to do the job. Hundreds of 
millions of persons throughout the world will be largely 
dependent on us for food, clothing, and the multitude of 
manufactured products which are the necessities of life. And 
nations will have to look to us for the capital and capital 
goods with which to rebuild their own productive machinery. 
We must be prepared to do a very large part, if the victory 
is to be worth having. It will do us little good to aid in the 
defeat of Hitlerism if the world is to degenerate into a 
rabble of roaming, starving, lawless bands. And it will do 
the world little good if we treat our responsibilities simply 
as an opportunity for exploitation from which we may be- 
come rich while the rest of the world becomes poorer. We 
can become stronger and richer economically only if we seek 
eagerly to meet the moral responsibilities which will clearly 
be ours. And we must begin to get ready for that job now. 
We cannot wait until it stares us in the face, because then 
there will be no time. The opportunity to become the most 
powerful moral and economic force on earth is one which we 
shall find ourselves impotent to accept unless we are 
prepared. 

The soundness of our productive machinery will be a very 
vital factor. Today we find ourselves making every effort to 
convert a very large part of that machinery to the produc- 
tion of wartime necessities. Tomorrow the job will be just 
the opposite, but it will be not one whit less difficult. The 
transition will not just happen automatically. There may 
be great, and often violent, readjustments. Men who have 


been working at defense production may find themselves out 
of jobs when war materials are no longer needed on such a 
huge scale. The loss of their spending power can throw us 
into the bottom of a depression very quickly unless we are 
prepared. One way to cushion the repercussions of these 
events upon our people and our economy is to do everything 
in our power to make those men save all they can right now 
out of their increased defense earnings. This the Treasury 
is endeavoring to do. But there is the parallel job of making 
American industry take advantage of its increased defense 
earnings to strengthen itself against the repercussions of a 
post-war let-down. Corporate structures which are stream- 
lined now will be that much better able to make the tran- 
sition from production for war to peace-time production 
without having to drop men from their payrolls. Reserves 
not needed for defense activity must be carefully stored up 
against the day when they will be needed for this vital 
post-war purpose. And where those reserves are in excess 
cash they can, in the meantime, be put to defense work by 
investment in government work. 

This job of preparing for the future while constantly 
stepping up our defense activities for the present is one which 
in the field of public and private finance the regular 
machinery of government is better equipped to handle than 
ever before in its history. In 1917, the Federal Reserve 
Board was only two or three years old and there was no 
Securities and Exchange Commission. Nor had the Treasury 
Department then had the breadth of experience in corporate 
financial matters which it has since acquired. Government 
machinery for scrutinizing the affairs of corporations out- 
side of the field of fair practices and the railroads was vir- 
tually unknown. To establish a broad national program for 
the defense of industry against post-war conditions would 
have been a task so titanic that it would have been virtually 
impossible while trying to wage a war. Today, the picture 
is entirely different. Most of the large corporations have had 
nearly a decade of experience in revealing the full details 
of their corporate and financial activities to government 
agencies and these agencies have acquired the understand- 
ing and the techniques necessary for administration of such 
matters. Furthermore, a great proportion of the public 
utility industry is already subject to the further government 
activity of specific regulation of all financial transactions to 
the end of financially rehabilitating that industry. So the 
task of meeting these new problems of preparing for the 
future while producing for defense is greatly simplified by 
the existence of well organized machinery already operating 
as a part of government. No special private committees are 
needed for this task. Such a program will, nonetheless, not 
be palatable to short-sighted management who will regard 
it as merely another government intrusion upon their private 
affairs. But, unfortunately for that point of view, the well- 
being of American industry as a whole is not their private 
affair. It is a matter of national concern because upon it 
may rest the wages and the spending power of our millions 
of workers and the economic health of our nation and of 
our people. Wiser management will not only recognize the 
truth of this general economic axiom, but will see that such 
a program will in most instances specifically relieve them of 
serious future financial headaches. 

I do not believe we can delay much longer in attacking 
this problem of corporate finance in the light of national 
defense and post-war needs. And I feel certain that upon 
the success of our efforts may well depend the future of the 
securities markets. If we are successful in creating sound 
financial structures and practices, capable of withstanding 
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the shocks of the reconstruction period, there is little doubt 
in my mind that the securities markets will be able to perform 
a very important service in post-war finance. There will be 
a large job for those in the securities business. In the first 
place, it will in many instances be found desirable to capital- 
ize those defense plant expansions which can be turned to 
peace-time purposes. Secondly, technological advancement is 
always greatly accelerated in periods of war. New products 
are being discovered which can later be turned to general 
commercial purposes and financing will be necessary. Other 
products not heretofore commercially practicable will be 
made so under the exigencies of defense needs. And very 
important indeed will be the immense backlog of consumer 
needs being built up by the necessity of curtailment of 
civilian goods at the present time. Civilian housing needs for 
example, may well be at an all time high and the possibility 
of great activity in this field is not without its promise for 
the securities markets. Another factor, not directly related 
to the effects of war, is that as a result of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission holding company program, many 
hundreds of millions of bed-rock operating utility securities, 
now locked up in holding company portfolios, will be avail- 
able for public investment. 

Furthermore, it seems almost certain that this nation will 
become the most important source of capital in the world 
after the clouds of war have been dissipated. And this is 
both an opportunity and a responsibility which we must grasp 
with the greatest of humility. We can not lick our chops 
over the prospect of enriching ourselves at the expense of an 
already prostrate world. We can, it is true, make invest- 
ments abroad which will bring us a rich yield both financially 
and politically. But we can do this only if we bear in mind 
that our job is to recreate for those war-torn nations a 
healthy economy which will provide a sound basis for trade 
—which means that our capital must be soundly invested in 
the future prosperity of those nations. We must not permit 
a repitition of the high finance of the twenties, when both 
the American investor and the foreign borrower were 
squeezed so badly that in the end only the banker made 
anything out of the transaction. In the task ahead after the 
war, there will have to be a close liaison between govern- 
ment and finance to the end that American capital seeking 
investment abroad shall have at least a fair chance of re- 


turning not only a proper yield to the investor but of making 
a good customer for the nation as well. 

In all this one thing stands out—our securities markets 
must be equipped to do their part in the job, and to do it 
with sense and sobriety. This constitutes a challenge to those 
in positions of leadership in our financial institutions teday. 
For those institutions must be built and shaped to keep 
abreast of rapidly changing world conditions and require- 
ments. Antiquated customs and practices must be abandoned 
and modernized mechanics substituted. In some portions of 
the securities markets a good start has been made. It must 
be continued and extended. 

You have asked me to forecast the future of our securities 
markets. I have consciously shrunk from that task and de- 
voted myself to developing what I consider to be some of 
the problems that will confront our markets and our eco- 
nomic system in general. In addition I should like to ven- 
ture one or two suggestions as to the direction that might 
be taken by those who are or may be charged with the respon- 
sibility for perfecting and protecting our market machinery. 

In the first place, the advances that have already been 
made in the interest of public protection since the passage 
of the Securities Exchange Act must be consolidated and 
continued. Our securities exchanges throughout the country 
must be made stronger and on a basis of sound service to 
the public. It is of course obvious that the standards of the 
securities markets can be no stronger than those of its prac- 
titioners. There must be an end to secret profits and all 
manner of sharp practice, for only in this way can the res- 
toration of public confidence be completed. The welfare of 
the investors must be energetically and faithfully served for 
it is in this direction that the greatest self-interest of the 
financial community lies. Competition in all elements of our 
markets must be encouraged and kept open. But above all 
things, business must be conducted with complete and un- 
reserved disclosure. To accomplish these ends courage and 
vision will be required, but I know that both are to be 
found in our financial leaders. Finally, let us bear in mind 
that in the last analysis the future of our securities markets 
is inevitably linked to confidence—the confidence with which 
we as a nation undertake the task before us and which we 
—_ in the hearts of our people and of the peoples of the 
world. 
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I entered the Harvard Divinity School, and therewith 

started my career as a minister of religion. To go back 
to that time in memory is like going back to some very remote 
period of history. If a person, before the days of 1914, had 
tried to return to the ancient days of the Caesars and the 
Christ, he would not have had a longer journey, psycholog- 
ically and historically speaking, than I would have if I tried 
to return to the first year of this present century. To move 
from 1941 to September, 1939 (the invasion of Poland), 
back through the postwar years to 1919 (the Versailles 
Treaty), 1918 (the Armistice), 1917 (the Russian Revo- 
lution), then back to August, 1914 (the opening of the first 
World War), and then into these idyllic pre-war years and 


I: WAS just forty years ago, in September, 1901, that 


back to September, 1901—this is like moving from the 19th 
century to 1789 (the French Revolution), to 1492 (the 
discovery of America), to 476 (the fall of Rome), and then 
back through the declining years of the Empire to the open- 
ing of the Christian era. So long it seems since I was a 
young man going from the college to the theological school. 
So stupendous have been the events within that period of a 
single life-time! So vast have been the changes from that 
old world, in which I was born and reared, to this new 
world, in which I stumble and stagger toward my old age. 
These changes are complete—as fundamental, perhaps, as 
any that have taken place in any comparable period of his- 
tory. 

Professor Whitehead, of Harvard University, one of the 
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greatest philosophers of our day, has summed up the whole 
transformation of these decades in the significant comment 
that, in the years before 1914 and back into the 19th cen- 
tury, we lived in a society that had a sense of continuity. 
‘There was a connection, or continuum, between things, as 
between the multitudinous stitches of a woven cloth. Event 
followed event in a living sequence. Life was a process of 
unfolding, as the seed unfolds into the leaf and bud, and 
the bud in turn into the blossom. We spoke in those days 
of the stream of history—as though society were a smoothly 
flowing river which moved as serenely toward “the Sea 
where it goes” as from “the Hills where (it) rose.” What 
it all meant was that we could count upon things happening 
in natural and normal ways, without undue disturbance and 
certainly without serious interruption. We could thus antici- 
pate and plan for the future as accurately as we could read 
ind record the past... But now all this is gone! There is 
no continuity any more in human events. Things happen 
today which defy anticipation or even understanding. Order 
has suddenly become chaos, and our whole society a con- 
fusion of broken fragments. The stream of history is now 
a raging flood, which sweeps the landscape with devasta- 
tion and death. We are in the midst of a vast upheaval of 
the social cosmos, and “no man knoweth what a day or an 
hour may bring forth.” 

Another way of expressing this same transformation of 
the world is to say that, a generation ago, we believed in 
progress. When I was a boy in the Sunday School, I was 
taught a statement of the five points of Unitarian doctrine, 
of which the last was—‘“the progress of mankind onward 
and upward forever.” We were so sure about this idea that 
we used to talk about a Law of Progress, which bound 
mankind as surely as the law of gravitation binds the stars. 
Man couldn’t be lost, even though he wanted to be. He 
was doomed to be saved, as in the old Calvinistic days he 
was doomed to be damned. The science of evolution seemed 
to substantiate this fateful reading of reality—the develop- 
ment of life from the homogeneous to the heterogeneous, 
from the simple to the complex and of course from the 
lower to the higher. It was thus that we thought of the 
course of history as the running of an unbroken line from 
civilization to civilization—a line swerving now and then, 
and on occasion turning back, but on the whole mounting 
straight onward into the future. Sometimes we pictured 
this line as a spiral, which moved downward only to sweep 
upward to a higher level. Each generation stood on the 
shoulders of the generation preceding it, and thus saw a 
wider vision and breathed a purer air. . . . This was the 
Progress which was the great fetish of the 19th century. 
But now we are not so sure of progress any more! In the 
very moment of our greatest pride, we have been flung, as 
down a precipice, from civilization to barbarism. The whole 
fabric of our achievements, for centuries gone by, seems 
tumbling into ruin. Where this prosperity of which we 
boasted, this peace which we declared that we had won, 
this progress which we proclaimed as the very law of life? 
We thought we were getting somewhere in the good old 
days.. But we were deceived. We were not really getting 
anywhere. When have men ever gotten anywhere? Look 
at this line of history which we seemed to be climbing, like 
a mountain trail, to the gleaming summits of man’s golden 
dream! It is not a straight nor an unbroken line at all. 
On the contrary, it goes down quite as much as it goes up, 
and it is broken in a hundred places. Egypt and Babylon, 
Ninevah and Tyre, Greece and Rome! Man has tried here 
to get ahead, and he has tried there—and always, sooner or 
later, he has failed. Like a fountain or a rocket, humanity 


goes up, only to come down again. There is no progress. 
There is only struggle—and a struggle which in the end 
seems to lead only to defeat and not to victory. 

Another way of describing this change which has come 
over our attitudes in recent years is in terms of what | may 
call the future. When I was a young man there was a 
future. We counted upon it. We planned for it. We never 
doubted of its coming—this happy day when prosperity and 
peace should be scattered over all he earth! Our one con- 
cern was that it should be enjoyed in equal measure by all 
the sons of men. So we worked for larger opportunities and 
equitable privileges—that, when our dreams came true, there 
should be no disinherited to suffer and be ashamed. ... But 
now this future seems to have disappeared. Our vision of 
the coming day can no more be found. It is as though a 
lovely landscape, stretching out before our enraptured gaze, 
had suddenly been shut off by fogs, and tempests, and black 
night. We can no longer see where we are going. We are 
not even sure of our direction. Therefore, the next step, 
and not any distant goal, is our prime concern. So far from 
thinking about distributing tomorrow the good things of 
this earth, we are wondering today if there will be any good 
things to distribute. Our problem, in other words, has been 
completely changed from one of enjoyment to one of sheer 
survival. How impressively this was shown in the Joint 
Declaration published by President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill after their famous Atlantic conference 
some weeks ago! This Declaration was not a constitution. 
It was no plan for a new world—least of all, a blue-print 
for the future. In all the document, there was not a prom- 
ise nor a guarantee of any kind. On the contrary, there 
was only a confession of profound conviction by two har- 
assed statesmen, and of the desperate hopes that were found- 
ed upon this conviction. We “desire,” we “believe,” we 
“hope to see,” we “will endeavor’”—these were the modest 
phrases used by these two leaders of our great democracies. 
They did not dare say anything more, for all depended, in 
their minds, upon “the final destruction of the Nazi tyranny.” 
But how is that going to be done? What is it going to 
cost? What, if anything, will there be left? These are the 
immediate questions—so dark and terrible that they shut out 
all futures whatsoever. So we live in the present, and un- 
derstand, as we have never understood before, that “suff- 
cient unto the day is the evil thereof.” 

The realization of these changed times which affects us 
most is in the matter of security—our own personal secur- 
ity! When I was a young men, security was as much 
taken for granted as the light of day. What a man had, he 
held; and what a man wanted, he could earn. Granted any 
position in the economic world, and any brains and any char- 
acter—then safety was assured. I remember my father say- 
ing to me—“There are three things, my boy, which you 
must do. You must buy a house, and thus have a home. 
You must keep a small bank account, as protection against 
a rainy day. And you must take out some life insurance, to 
guard your wife and family from the hazard of your sudden 
death. Do these three things—and there is nothing in the 
world can touch you.” Well, I did those things. But what 
does anyone of them mean today in terms of the security 
which my father wanted me to have, and felt certain that I 
could have? I own a house in which I have lived for a 
quarter of a century—and I suppose that if I could sell it 
today for half of what I paid for it, I should be lucky. I 
have a bank account which I have tried to keep at a certain 
figure for many years—and any day now it may be borrowed, 
appropriated, or confiscated by the government, or reduced 
to nothing at all by the process of inflation. I have carried 
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life insurance ever since I was married—and I am wonder- 
ing today if my policies will be worth the paper they are 
printed on when, in the natural course of events, I die. 
There is no such thing as security any more. There is as 
little permanency in values as stability in institutions. For 
years the preachers of religion have proclaimed “the deceit- 
fulness of riches,” and the emptiness of all merely material 
possessions. Well, here they are—the prophecies come true! 
Now we know that the things of the spirit alone endure. 
In our time, as in times before, there has come the moment 
described by Prospero, in Shakespeare’s play, The Tempest, 
when 

“  .. all which (we) inherit shall dissolve, 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind.” 


These, now, are various ways of describing the change 
which has come over the minds of men in my time. We 
have lost the sense of continuity, as we see the order of the 
world reduced to chaos. We no longer believe in a law of 
progress to lead us on our way. We miss the future in our 
absorption in the perils of the passing moment. And we 
look in vain for any vestiges of the security which once was 
ours. What is the explanation of this change? Were we 
wrong yesterday, or are we wrong today? One fact is cer- 
tain, and that is that, in my youth, we did not see things 
as they really were. We were either hopelessly deceived by 
the nature of the world and the process of man’s life and the 
trends of history, or else we deliberately fooled ourselves as 
to what was going on. The late John Buchan (Lord 
Tweedsmuir), in the autobiography which he composed 
shortly before his death, declared that the besetting sin of 
the Victorian Age was its complacency.” It had everything 
settled to its own advantage. It knew that everything was 
coming out all right. Where did this complacency come 
from? From what roots did it spring? What, if anything, 
was the secret of a period which was more sadly deluded 
than any other period that man has ever known? 

There may be various answers to these questions. One 
answer is certainly fundamental—that, for one reason or 
another, we all slipped into the attitude of fatalism. It 
should be remembered that fatalism is of two kinds—the 
optimistic as well as the pessimistic. Its essence is a belief 
in blind, impersonal forces which control our lives and 
therefore determine our destinies. These forces are usually 
thought of as subversive or destructive forces, which sweep 
man away to some dreadful doom of futility and despair, 
since fate is a denial of freedom which is man’s highest at- 
tribute! But, in the logic of things, these blind impersonal 
forces may be quite as well beneficient as bad. If we be- 
lieve in such forces at all, and have any kind of an optimistic 
approach to life, we may see them as shaping our ends to 
good and not to evil. And that is precisely what happened 
in an age when man was optimistic beyond all bounds of 
reason. Largely under the influence of a science which ex- 
panded the cosmos to enormous magnitude, and reduced 
everything therein to a reign of iron law, we came to feel 
that we were in the hands of forces infinitely greater than 
ourselves which were moulding the destinies not only of the 
stars but of the human race. These destinies, in that con- 
fident and happy age, seemed themselves to be happy, and we 
welcomed their control. Forces of improvement, progress, 
and fulfilment had seized upon us, and were carrying us on 
to the golden age of which all the centuries had dreamed, 
and which we at last were to behold. It was as though, 
after much drifting and futile struggle, we had been caught 
in the current of some mighty stream which was lifting us 


up and bearing us on. The hand of fate was upon us, to our 
salvation and not our doom. 

Vhe illustrations of this fatalism, which underlay the com- 
pMacency of the 19th century, are numerous. One of the 

ost effective is Karl Marx, the most formidable thinker of 
this modern age, whose writings had a larger influence, in a 
shorter space of time, and to more dire consequences, than 
those of any other man who has ever lived. Marx, like his 
philosophical master, Hegel, was a fatalist, and interpreted 
all the life of society in terms of fatalism. He saw man in 
the control of certain economic forces which were weaving 
the pattern of a destiny which was his whether he wanted it 
or not. Under the operations of this “economic determin- 
ism,” as he called it, the rich were growing richer, and the 
poor poorer. In due course, the necessary struggle between 
these two classes would result in a cataclysmic revolution 
which would destroy capitalism and bring in the new so- 
cialistic order. All this was a process, or a fate. In its 
intermediate stages, it was disastrous and terrible, but in 
the end beneficent. It marked at last the fulfilment of all 
man’s dream of happiness and peace upon the earth. 

Another illustration is that of evolution. The great mas- 
ters of this science were not fatalists. But it was inevitable 
that a theory of ordered development, in the blind and un- 
heeding realm of organic life, should be carried over philo- 
sophically into the conscious life of man, and be made the 
revelation of a progress which was written in the stars. The 
human race was evolving, psychologically, sociologically, eth- 
ically, as well as biologically—and this was enough te sug- 
gest that the race was moving onward and upward, under 
cosmic influences, to a destiny greater than it could conceive, 
or could itself achieve. It is difficult to say just where the 
line was crossed, in this evolutionary thinking, into the field 
of fate, but that it was crossed there can be no doubt. Take 
our own great American evolutionist, John Fiske, for ex- 
ample! In 1884, he published a book, supremely typical of 
the times, which was entitled, The Destiny of Man. In this 
book, he declared dogmatically that “on the earth there will 
never be a higher creature than man,” and of man he prophe- 
sied the certain consummation of his fondest desires. “The 
future is lighted for us,” he wrote, “with the radiant colors 
of hope. Strife and sorrow shall disappear. Peace and love 
shall reign supreme. The dream of poets, the lesson of 
priest and prophet, the inspiration of the great musician, is 
confirmed in the light of modern knowledge; and as we gird 
ourselves up for the work of life, we may look forward to 
the time when in the truest sense the kingdoms of this world 
shall become the kingdom of Christ, and he shall reign for- 
ever and ever, king of kings, and lord of lords.” 

Even religion feli into this fatalistic tendency of which I 
speak. The essence of fatalism, as I have said, is a belief in 
blind, impersonal forces, implicit in the cosmos, which de- 
termine the destiny of man altogether apart from his own 
interference or control. It is doubtful if religion, in our 
time, ever surrendered to the idea of these blind, impersonal 
forces. It always proclaimed and magnified the thought of 
God as an intelligent and loving ruler of the universe. But 
religion went far in the direction of placing in the hands 
of this deity a determination of man’s destiny in which he 
had little or no participation. It was a curious revival of 
the doctrine of predestination as applied to this world instead 
of to the next, and as weighted on the side of joy instead 
of woe. Thus, in the old theology, the human race, with a 
few exceptions, was predestined to endless wretchedness in 
hell. But in the 19th century theology, in its more liberal 
phases at least, the human race was predestined to eternal 
happiness in a heaven set up here upon the earth. This op- 
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timistic fatalism was given immortal expression by Robert 
Browning, in his famous couplet, + 


“God’s in his heaven, 
All’s right with the world.” 


It was into a fatalism of this type that we drifted in the 


late 19th and early 2Uth centuries. This is the explanation 
ot the “complacency,” of which John Buchan speaks as the 
characteristic of this age. Everything was all right—or 
would be all right. If anything was wrong, it was in process 


of chanve to the better, and ultimately to the best. And so 
men felt the sense of continuity, and talked of progress, and 
planned for the future, and felt secure. And now every- 
thing has crashed—and straightway we have fallen into 
another fatalism. This time the more familiar fatalism of 
despair and not of hope, of darkness and not of light! 
Surely, to any sensitive person, it must be apparent that a 
cloud of fatalistic foreboding is sweeping over our world like 
. storm across the sky. There is good reason for this feeling 
today that we are in the clutch of forces set upon our undo- 
‘The very measure of our confidence and hope in the 
last century is the measure of our fear and despair in this. 
I-verything that we have built has been destroyed. All that 
we have trusted has proven vain. Into our proud civiliza- 
tion and across our beautiful world have swept the tides of 
barbarism which we thought had been subdued forever. It 
is true that all is not lost—not yet! These tides may be 
swept back again, and the world delivered. But the dreadful 
thing is that, for the first time in conscious memory, we face 
an enemy we are not sure that we can beat. And if we do 
beat him, there is the further dreadful fact that, in the 
struggle for victory, we are destroying ourselves as well as 


my. 


‘him. We are in a way to repeat the achievement of the 


Roman conqueror, described by Tacitus, who “made a desert 
and called it peace.” All of which means, or seems to mean, 
that we are being annihilated by destructive forces inherent 
in the social process itself! After all, this experience of ours 
is not new. The passing of a world, in bloodshed and 
terror, has happened before. There is a fate upon us—a grim 
and ghastly fate—that the price of victory is defeat, and the 
logic of life is death! 

This pessimistic fatalism, so different from the old opti- 
mistic type, is set forth in two judgments upon this age— 
and upon all ages, for that matter !—which are characteristic 
products of our time. 

One is the judgment of Oswald Spengler, as set forth in 
his tremendous book, The Decline of the West. This work 
is not so much a history as it is a philosophy of history. 
According to Spengler, there is no such thing as continuity 
in human affairs, and certainly there is no such thing as 
History simply discloses a succession of civiliza- 
tions which are not so many steps in the onward march of 
man, but rather so many bubbles upon an eternal sea of 
nothingness. Civilizations are simply phenomena which 
come and go. They appear only to disappear, they rise only 
to fall—and transmit nothing to the future. Our own 
civilization at this moment is declining, and must soon go 
the way of all other civilizations before it—and there is 
nothing that we can do about it. We are caught, like so 
many fingers, in the wheels of fate. In the most helpless 
and hopeless statement of fatalism I have ever read, Spengler 
declares that, in this moment of catastrophe, we are like the 
Romen soldier in Pompeii who, when the awful Vesuvian 
eruption fell upon the city, was left at his post and re- 
mained steadfastly to perish. “An honorable end,” says 
Spengler, as a kind of final confession of faith, “is the one 
thing that cannot be taken away from a man.” 


progress. 


A second judgment, characteristic of these times, is found 
in the neo-Calvinism which is today creeping into so many 
of our more orthodox Christian churches. This neo-Calvin- 
ism has as its chief exponent in Europe the great Karl Barth, 
and in this country Dr. Reinhold Neibuhr, of the Union 
Theological Seminary. This theology presents a pessimism 
of the blackest type. Man is under the curse of original 
sin. Since he is in birth and character a sinner, he can do 
nothing good. He is thus unable to save himself in eternity 
or the world in time. His society, inwrought with the sinful- 
ness of his own nature, is doomed to perish. Man’s only hope 
is the ever-present, ever-forgiving grace of God. Which 
reminds me, I trust not irreverently, of the story of the 
woman, in a great storm at sea, who asked the captain if the 
ship was going to be saved! “Madam,” he replied, “we must 
trust in God.” “Oh,” she exclaimed in dismay, “‘is it as bad 
as that?” 

Such is the fatalism into which we have been betrayed. 
Before 1914, an optimistic fatalism which assured us that we 
were floating on a quiet stream into a haven of perfect bliss! 
After that dreadful date, a pessimistic fatalism which as- 
sured us that we were caught in a maelstrom of disaster 
from which there is no escape! The former fatalism is de- 
cidedly more pleasant than the latter, but it is difficult to 
say which is the more fatal to the higher interests of man’s 
being. Both must be described as maladies of the time. 
They are like spiritual cancers which eat away the vitality of 
the soul. In three closely analogous ways, at least, they are 
disastrous: 

In the first place, they rob man of his sense of power. In 
the ordinary course of events, we feel that we can do things, 
and are meant to do things, in the world of men. In lieu 
of being taught otherwise, we seem to be conscious of an 
original source of strength in our bodies, as of ideas in our 
minds, which move us to action which seems to be both spon- 
taneous and effective. We rejoice in this power, as a child 
rejoices in his limbs, and interpret it to mean that we have 
our part to play in the life of man and in the high purposes 
of God. Then there comes this fatalism which is like a stroke 
of paralysis. We have no part to play. It is all done for us. 
Our strength is but an illusion of activity. Like actors in a 
theatre, we have no power to change a drama all written 
before we came upon the stage. 

In the second place, the optimistic or the pessimistic type 
of fatalism—it makes no difference !—robs man of his dignity 
as a human being. Under the rule of fate, he has no freedom 
or initiative. He can determine nothing for himself or for 
humanity. He is like one of the animals who move from 
day to day under the control of mere blind instinct, and wit 
not where they are going, or why they live at all. The whole 
glory of man is to be found in the fact that he is a moral 
being, capable of making choices, and acting upon these 
choices. To deny this attribute to man, as fate denies it, is 
like the dethroning of a king. His power is gone, his dignity 
lost, and all the splendor of his day departed. 

Lastly, and more particularly, there is the denial to man of 
responsibility. Under the operations of any kind of fate, 
whether optimistic or pessimistic, man is no longer responsible 
for anything. Things are decided, outcomes determined, al- 
together apart from his thought, decision, or activity. It 
makes no difference what he does, or does not do—the same 
course of human events will unfold to the same ultimate 
result. This is the final degradation of man, as it is the 
worst danger to society. For if fate is in control of things, 
then anything goes. As anything and everything did go in 
the years before and the years after the Great War! In 
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both cases, men’s thoughts were fatalistic. Before 1914 
everything was all right—so a man did not have anything 
to worry about, and could do what he pleased. After 1918 
and the end of the war, everything was all wrong, so again 
man did not have anything to worry about, and could do 
what he pleased. So in the one period as in the other, man 
divorced himself from responsibility, and there ensued such 
a reign of moral anarchy and dissolution as the world has 
not seen in many centuries. If any one thing more than 
another has brought us to where we are today, it is this ir- 
responsibility which has its roots in fatalism. 

All of this means that, if we are to save our world and 
redeem these times, we must get rid of this fatalism which 
has been ensnaring us so long. I realize that this is only one 
of many things that must be done. But I insist that this 
is the fundamental thing, since it touches upon the moral 
and spiritual elements of man’s being, and thus penetrates 
to the core of reality. Unless man can be rescued trom these 
binding chains of a bad philosophy and a worse science, and 
thus made again to be a free and responsible agent of human 
affairs, then there is little use of trying to do anything. 
Our military campaigns, our political strategems, our per- 
sonal sacrifices will be in vain; for, whether the totalitarian 
states be beaten or not, we shall be enslaved to a cosmic 
totalitarianism which denies to us that inner freedom with- 
out which no outer freedom whatsoever is worth having. I 
repeat that we must rescue man from the clutch of fatalism 
—and I know of only two influences that can do it. Not 
government or society, or economics or politics, or any reform 
or revolution! But just those two agencies of man’s life 
which have been from the beginning, and must remain to 
the end, if the race is ever to be delivered from its woe. 

The first of these two influences is religion. We must 
hear again the proclamation of that truth which is central 
to all religions—that man is the child of God, and holds 
within himself the power of his own salvation. Every great 
prophet of religion has held this faith, and has urged men 
to be worthy of the divine within them. Every great seer 
of the spirit has found this spirit in the human soul, and 
has labored to awaken this soul to a consciousness and use 
of its divine inheritance. Ye are the children of God! Ye 
are the light of the world! Ye are the salt of the earth! 
This does not mean that man is perfect. He has an earthly 
inheritance as well as a heavenly—is flesh as well as spirit. 
This does not mean that man’s will is final. It is God’s 
will that is supreme, and man’s business to find that will 
and make it his own. This does not mean that man is free 
in the sense of acting without restriction or restraint. There 
is a moral order in this universe which man must work with 
and not against, if he would succeed. But it does mean that 
man has the divine within him; that he operates creative 


powers of good and evil; that he can choose, for himself and\Z 


for his fellows, to be saved or damned; that if the world is 
to be saved, he must save it, and if the world is to be lost, 
he will lose it. Man is his own fate. He determines, freely, 
his own future. In this vast realm of the spirit which is 
man’s home, there is no escaping this august responsibility 
of destiny. 

I count it the shame of the church, in ancient times, that 
it confused or lost this central truth of the devine capacity 
of man in pagan dogmas of sin, predestination, and eternal 
punishment. But I count it equally the shame of science 
and philosophy, of learning generally in our time, that it 
has obscured or denied this truth in sordid theories of de- 
terminism, materialism, and mechanism. That so-called en 
lightened minds have undertaken, with incredible arrogance, 
to degrade man to the level of the atom and the molecule, in- 


stead of lifting the atom and the molecule to the level of 
man and God! What is the explanation of these times but 
the loss of all religion, all spiritual consciousness and will, 
and the stupid acceptance of force and matter as the secret 
of life? And what are Fascism, Nazism, and Communism, 
with their denial of all spiritual truth and their repudiation 
of all moral values, but the logical conclusion and represen- 
tation of our thinking? Nothing can save us, in this catas- 
trophic era, but a recovery of religion—a visitation, may I 
say, of great preaching. Such preaching as Ralph Waldo 
Emerson had in mind when he said that the true preacher 
is one who makes man “‘sensible that he is in an infinite 
Soul, that the earth and heavens are in his mind. . . . 
If you please to plant yourself on the side of a Kate,” con- 
tinued Emerson, ‘‘and say, Fate is all, then we say, a part of 
Fate is the freedom of man. Forever wells up the impulse of 
choosing and acting in the soul. Intellect annuls late... . 
Events are our children. The soul of Fate is the soul of us.” 

If religion is the first of the two influences which can 
banish the superstition of fatalism, education is the second. 
And as our present crisis demands of religion great preach- 
ing, so it demands of education great teaching. Where are 
our great teachers these days? We do not hear any more, 
in our colleges and universities, of great teachers but only 
of great scholars—as though scholarship were of any worth 
without its successful impartation! The myth of our time, in 
educational circles, seems to be the idea that “knowledge 
is power.” Well, it is power; but it is not the greatest 
power, and it may be used to disgusting and wicked ends, as 
witness what is going on in our contemporary world. Yet 
we seek knowledge—for itself alone, apparently—as a kind 
of summum bonum. What chance has a man to a faculty 
appointment these days who has not a Ph.D. after his name? 
What is the supreme qualification to accompany an appli- 
cation for consideration for an academic position if not a 
bibliography of books and articles which the applicant has 
written and nobody but his wife and his proof-reader has 
read? Am I wholly wrong in the suspicion which has crept 
into my mind in recent years that, in all too many colleges, 
the student is regarded by the professor not so much as the 
raison d'etre of his existence, as a kind of aggravating in- 
trusion upon his time in laboratory and study? At any rate, 
it seems to be the research worker who is wanted today. 
Not the man who can cultivate the field of knowledge 
for the instruction and joy of a new generation of eager 
learners, but the man who can extend that field by a square 
inch or two for his own academic satisfaction and advance- 
ment. 

Yet it is to teaching that we must return, if education is 
to do its work of quickening and guiding the soul of man. 
a in the last analysis, it is not knowledge which is power, 

t personality. Teaching may be defined as the impartation 
of knowledge through personality. “The spirit only can 
teach,” says Emerson. “Not any profane man, not any 
sensual, not any liar, not any slave can teach; . . . he 
only can create who is. The man on whom the soul descends, 
through whom the soul speaks, alone can teach.” 

“Soul” is the word—for what is education but a process 
of spiritual conception, in which soul is born of soul? I 
think of my own college, Harvard, in the great days of Pres- 
ident Charles William Eliot, who filled his faculty with men 
who were not only scholars but teachers—in certain cases, 
greater teachers than they were scholars! In any case, their 
primary business was in the classroom, and not in the labora- 
tory or the study. There, for example, was Professor George 


“Lyman Kittredge, the great authority on Shakespeare in his 


day. Professor Kittredge had no Ph.D. attached to his name. 
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He used to ask where was the man who could examine him 
for the degree. When he died, a few weeks ago, I was 
amazed to note how few and unimportant were the books 
which he had published. But what a teacher! His lecture- 
room was his kingdom, and its platform his throne. Then 
there was Professor Nathaniel Shailer. I used to suspect, 
when I was in college, that he was no final authority on his 
subject, geology. He was hardly what you would call a 
productive scholar. Perhaps because he was primarily in- 
terested not in rocks but in men, and preferred a conference 
with a student to an excursion along the cliffs, or to the 
writing of a book about it! The hundreds of boys who 


the last word or the minutest fact about geology, but they 
touched and were inspired by one of the supreme personal- 
ities of the time, and thus themselves made men. And 
Professor George Herbert Palmer! I am sure he was never 
a great philosopher. I doubt if he ever had an original idea. 
Certainly he never produced an important philosophical 
work. But he was the greatest teacher at Harvard in a 
generation of great teachers, and his famous course, “Phil. 
4,” an unforgettable experience of the soul. 

Great teaching! ‘This is what we need from education, as 
great preaching from religion, that the spirit of man may 
come alive again and take possession of its world. Long 
enough have we been the fools of fate. Before the war, we 
let the world drift from our control, in the serene conviction 
that the drifting was in the right direction, and we need 
not worry. This was complacency—the open door to pride, 
corruption and decay. Since the war, we have seen the world 
plunged to ruin, and in despair have given way to the con- 


viction that we are doomed, and can do nothing. This is 
defeatism—the open door to decay, destruction, despair, and 
death. From this there is no recovery, save in ourselves. We 
must shake off the shackles of dead necessity, and regain 
the sense of freedom and of faith. We must dispell the 
fatalistic delusion that we are bound by forces greater than 
our own, and assert the soul as the only force that is supreme. 


What the world needs this desperate day is not arma- 


ments, and war, and fighting, and killing—these are them- 
selves the direst fate that can befall the lot of man. What 
the world needs is faith!—the faith of man in himself, in 
hisAvorld, and in his God. To do not as he must, but as he 
swarmed each year into his classroom may not have learned! ill, to master destiny! 


| 


It was said by Napoleon of his 


marshal, Massena, that he was not himself until the battle 
began to go against him. Then, when all seemed lost, “he 
put on terror and victory as a rabe.” 
truer sense, in this hour of despair, we must put on victory. 


So in a deeper and 


For “it is in rugged crises, in unweariable endurance, . . . 


that the angel is shown.” 


Do you remember Emerson’s tremendous lines, fit for 


this theme and time— 


‘The sun set, but set not his hope: 
Stars rose; his faith was earlier up: 
Fixed on the enormous galaxy, 
Deeper and older seemed his eye ; 
And matched his sufference sublime 
The taciturnity of time. 
He spoke, and words more soft than rain 
Brought the age of gold again: 
His action won such reverence sweet 
As hid all measure of the feat.” 


Business Must Go Ahead 


IT IS TIME WE LIFTED UP OUR HEADS 


By CARLE C. CONWAY, Chairman of the Board of Directors of Continental Can Co. 


Delivered at Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas City, Mo., before a luncheon given by the Real Estate Board of Kansas City, and 
attended also by the Kansas City Chamber of Commerce, October 24, 1941 


USINESS goes ahead for one very definite reason. 

It has no other way to go! It can never stand 

still. It must go forward or ultimately it dies. To 
listen to the outpourings of some of our theorists, one would 
think that business leaders were soft, indolent, and carefree. 
They are pictured as spending their winters lolling on the 
beaches at Miami, and their summers in luxurious ease. So 
far as my experience goes, that must be a couple of other 
fellows. One thing we all know, the business man who 
reaches the top of the ladder is the one man who finds no 
place to sit down. 

Every business man knows when he goes into a venture 
that there is no old age pension or old age security for him. 
He has to succeed or he fails. The fact that only five 
per cent of the businesses which are started succeed should 
refute this philosophy of an easy life. It certainly does with 
those of us who have grave business responsibilities. 

The free enterprise system is not now and never has been 
soft. But it has been mighty effective. It has enabled our 
people to create one-half of the world’s wealth in the last 
century, and the amazing thing is that the greater part of 
this wealth has been created in the lifetime of the people 
now living, in the lifetime of the generation now gathered 
in this room. 


Our country was discovered by means of adventurous cap- 
ital when Queen Isabella pawned her jewels to finance 
Columbus. It has been developed by adventurous capital 
and indomitable nerve. This very community has been built 
up by men of courage, imagination and ability. Many of 
them have operated on “shoe-string” capital. This is not 
exceptional. Such is the record of the development of our 
country. 

There is an old saying that it is the bad Sunday School 
boy who gets the attention. Whether business has been bad 
or not, as adventurous boys sometimes are bad, it certainly 
has been getting plenty of attention in the recent past. I 
don’t mean friendly attention, either. 

To make a bet with capital has been discouraged by tax- 
ation, regulation and what not. It is considered almost im- 
moral to make a bet for capital appreciation in the creation 
of something new or the preservation of something trust- 
worthily old. But it has again been made almost moral to 
bet on horse races. 

It is the tremendous purchasing power of the American 
market which has made big business essential, and vice 
versa. Yet bigness, serviceable or not, has been attacked as 
something almost sinful and wrong. Criminal indictments 
have been used as a club over men of integrity on matters 
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which could only by the farthest stretch of the imagination 
have even a civil implication, and so on down the line. We 
seem to have forgotten the statement of Selfridge that ““Com- 
merce is the mother of integrity.” 

What has business done during this period of criticism? 
Has it given up? Have men of integrity and honor quit? 
They certainly have not. It has been said that 40% of 
the present sales of the duPont Company are from products 
conceived and marketed since 1933. Our airplanes, motor 
cars, refrigerators, streamlined trains, air-conditioned offices, 
four-lane highways, our everything, you might. say, has 
marched ahead in spite of the many obstacles in our paths. 

Again I say, business goes ahead because it has to go 
ahead under any and all conditions. 

Now let’s take a look at what business has had to do in 
some of the war-torn countries. 

The company I have the honor to represent has inter- 
ests in many countries outside of this. Some of the letters 
we have received from our associates operating in these 
war-torn countries have been thrilling. Some have pulled 
at the heart strings. But all of them have given me a new 
conception of the courage of businessmen and business con- 
cerns facing perils and overcoming obstacles of all kinds. 

For instance, in a letter from Holland:—““The Germans 
insisted, from their experiences in Germany, that black 
plate could not be handled in our Continental automatic 
lines. We did it and did a satisfactory job”—. Even in 
the darkness of their present situation, they got the thrill of 
overcoming this obstacle. 

The Managing Director of our English associates writes 
—‘“Running a large business . . is an exacting job in 
war times. The emergencies that arise, the result of the im- 
pact of events on character, the leadership in critical, un- 
expected moments, take their toll of the spirit, but I am 
thankful with all my heart that thus far I have found them 
within my grasp, a somewhat extended grasp at times, but 
nevertheless it has served.” 

rom the printed annual report of our French associates: 
—“We shall not dwell on the tragic events of the past year. 
Silence and work are our only rule. Let us at least honor 
our dead.”—and—‘The credit of our customers has re- 
mained remarkably high in these difficult times.” 

What an epic tribute to business and to businessmen! 

All these experiences serve to strengthen my firm belief 
that business is the last outpost and the only bulwark in 
times of war, revolution or social unheaval, between abso- 
lute chaos and the orderly procedure of civilized society. 

These experiences, however, bring close to us our own 
emergency. The “Saturday Evening Post,” in a recent edi- 
torial, said:—‘‘The one kind of warfare it was certain sui- 


cide for Germany to release in the world was mechanized 
warfare—the war of technology and machines. That was 
bound to call forth American power in the aspect of its 
most formidable supremacy. We are the machine people. 
America is Machine Street.” 

What made us the machine people? What made Amer- 
ica “Machine Street”? The free enterprise system did that. 
You can thank the doctrine that the individual was rewarded 
for his accomplishments, the burning hope and faith that, by 
diligence and work, we could better our lot and that of our 
children. 

The “Divide-the-Wealth Boys” are not the ones who 
burn the midnight oil of research or create the wealth they 
are so eager to share. Nor do they increase production. The 
“Multiply-the-Wealth Boys” do that. It is American busi- 
nessmen and the businesses they conduct which are perfoming 
and will increasingly perform miracles of prodigious pro- 
duction in our nation’s emergency. 

The very industries which one department of the govern- 
ment has been trying to “atomize,”’ other departments are 
now forced to “utilize” in the nation’s defense. 

And what is the attitude of industry under all this? Busi- 
ness today stands absolutely united back of the national de- 
fense program of our country. It is willing to sacrifice, will- 
ing to work as it has never worked before, for the common 
objective of our nation’s interest. That is the reason why 
I have never been so proud of being a representative of busi- 
ness and businessmen as I am this very minute. 

Let’s look at a record or two:—In January, 1940, there 
were 25,000 people employed in the aviation industry. In 
January, 1941, there were 100,000 people employed, and it 
is estimated that by January 1, 1942, there will be 400,000 
people employed in this industry. 

The maximum of machine tool industry in the World 
War was rated at a volume of one hundred and eighty mil- 
lion dollars in the top year. Yet, since 1938, we have seen 
it go from under three hundred million dollars to an esti- 
mated eight hundred and fifty million dollars during the 
current year. 

Show men the totalitarian or dictatorship form of govern- 
ment that can approach these marvelous records of our free 
enterprise system. It cannot be done. Make no mistake, 
business too is entitled to its Distinguished Service Cross in 
these perilous times for its services in national defense. 

It is time we lifted up our heads! It is time we appreciated 
our strength and serviceability and power. But our job is 
only beginning, and a thrilling job it is. We have the op- 
portunity, the responsibility, yes, the sacred duty of proving 
for all time that under the American system of free enter- 
prise, American businessmen, doing things the American 
way, can accomplish more than any other system on earth. 


Civil Liberties During National Emergency 


OUR LIBERTY PROVIDES OUR VITALITY 
By WENDELL BERGE, Assistant Attorney General of the United States 
At the Foreign Policy Association Forum, Waldorf Astoria, New York, October 25, 1941 


VER since Virginia’s revolutionary constitution of 
1776, Bills of Rights have been an integral part of 
the American fundamental law. State constitutions 

the country over and the federal constitution, in its first 
ten amendments, proclaim that government shall not op- 
press the citizen and shall observe those civil rights won from 


the Crown by the English people through centuries of 
struggle. 

Those civil rights may be simply stated. One’s liberty and 
property shall not be taken without due process of law. 
One accused of crime shall have a trial by jury. He shall 
have the right to be confronted with the witnesses against 
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him; to be brought to trial upon the indictment of a grand 
jury; to be set free when once acquitted and not to be sub- 
ject to double jeopardy. There shall be no unreasonable 
search and seizure, and warrants shall issue only upon prob- 
able cause, particularly describing the place to be searched 
and the things to be seized. No person shall be compelled 
to be a witness against himself. Not only is a citizen to be 
protected thus from the accusations of his government, but 
he is to be entitled to criticize the government. ‘There shall 
be freedom of speech and press and religion. People have 
the right to assemble peaceably to petition the government 
for redress of their grievances. 

Such in essence are our civil liberties although they could 
be described, of course, with greater particularity and elab- 
oration. If anyone is looking for an epitome of the char- 
acteristics which distinguish our country and Britain from 
the Axis powers, he will find it in the Bill of Rights. It 
provides a sufhcient credo for a fighting faith in democratic 
institutions. Without the liberties it guarantees, life for 
people raised in our traditions would not be worth living. 

The application of these principles of freedom to factual 
situations has raised many problems in the past, and for- 
ever will. The Bill of Rights furnishes the guide. What it 
means in concrete terms applied to the stuff of life depends 
on the judgment, intelligence and integrity of each genera- 
tion of men and women. 

‘Today our hard-won freedoms face an unprecedented 
threat. Nazi methods have raised questions in some minds 
whether democratic nations can stand up under the new 
kind of total war. Is it possible, they ask, to repel effectively 
the new techniques of the Nazis without ourselves becoming 
like them? Since high-pressure Nazi propaganda utilizes 
freedom of speech and press to spread its doctrines, can we 
defeat this propaganda without ourselves destroying the 
freedom it seeks to destroy? 

Our answer must be that our liberty provides our vitality ; 
that there is vast innate power in governments conceived 
in a passion for human freedom which is not possessed and 
cannot be acquired by governments spawned in terror. We 
can prove, as we have proved time and again before when 
faced with other kinds of crises, that in our freedom lies 
our strength. 

Other speakers on today’s program have described plans to 
strengthen our military and economic lines of defense. I 
want to assure you, as the person charged by the President 
and the Attorney General with supervision of the enforce- 
ment of our federal criminal laws, that we are determined 
to preserve civil liberty, indeed to strengthen it, during this 
crisis. 

It is undoubtedly true that in times of national emergency 
individual liberties are exposed to greater dangers than in 
normal times. People tend to get excited. Impatience with 
the normal processes of law enforcement develops. There is 
an inclination in attacking subversive forces to take short 
cuts through time-honored principles of freedom. 

It is my belief that one of-the first essentials to curbing 
the nervous people who press for short cuts in law enforce- 
ment, is an intelligent, level-headed, law enforcement or- 
ganization that is adequate to cope with the really subversive 
influences at work in this country. That is, I believe that if 
our investigators and prosecutors and courts can hold the 
country’s confidence, there will be less tendency toward ill- 
advised vigilante action. 

We are striving in the Department of Justice to act 
promptly and effectively in all cases of subversive activity 
that are discovered. No job is ever done with perfection, 
and we do not claim it. I believe, however, that on the 


whole we have the confidence of the country that we are 
making an honest and vigorous effort to stamp out subversive 
activity without trampling on anybody’s constitutional 
liberties. We are thoroughly investigating complaints. We 
are presenting cases to grand juries where evidence warrants. 
We are getting indictments. We are trying cases and se- 
curing convictions. 

But we are not engaging in any “witch hunts.” We are 
not making loose and irresponsible charges that injure in- 
nocent people’s reputations. We are not making wholesale 
“raids.” Our investigatory activity only follows responsible 
complaint or possesson of facts showing probable cause. If 
legal action appears to be required, we try our utmost to 
observe meticulously all constitutional and legal require- 
ments in regard to search and seizure, arrest, hearing, and 
other procedural and substantive requirements of fairness. 

The prosecutions we have instituted have been stoutly re- 
sisted on the merits of the cases, but it is yet to be adjudi- 
cated in a single case during the present crisis that we 
have violated a single constitutional right in our enforce- 
ment procedures. This is a record which we are striving to 
maintain. 

The preservation of civil liberties in connection with fed- 
eral law enforcement has two aspects: 


(1) The enforcement of the so-called Civil Rights statute 
(Sections 51 and 52, Title 18, U. S. Code). 


(2) The restraint which the federal prosecutor should 
exercise upon his own activity in enforcing federal laws. 


I shall briefly discuss each aspect insofar as it bears upon 
the present emergency. As for the Civil Rights statute, many 
intelligent people are unaware of its existence. Section 51 
makes it a crime for persons to conspire to oppress and in- 
timidate any citizen because of his exercise of a right guar- 
anteed to him by some provision of the federal constitution, 
such as the right to vote, or a right guaranteed by some fed- 
eral statute, such as the right of employers to bargain col- 
lectively. Section 52 makes it a crime for a public officer 
to abuse his official power by wilfully depriving any person of 
a right secured by the constitution or by some federal law. 
For example, this section applies to city officials who wil- 
fully deny the right of free speech to any person or group; 
it applies to police officers who employ excessive third de- 
gree tactics to extort confessions. 

The Department of Justice is also playing an important, 
if undramatic, part by enlisting the support and cooperation 
of local officials and lawyers in the observance of this statute 
always within a sphere that does not invade the proper juris- 
diction of the states. Persons wrongfully arrested for having 
exercised a federal right have been released at the inter- 
vention of the Department. 

Groups of people threatened with local prosecution if 
meetings were held or literature was distributed, have, 
through the intervention of the local United States Attorney, 
acting under instructions from the Department, been al- 
lowed to carry out their programs unmolested. Local 
ordinances which were clearly unconstitutional as invasions 
of constitutionally guaranteed individual rights have been 
suspended when their invalidity was brought to the atten- 
tion of city officials by our United States Attorneys. 

But I personally think that the more effective guarantee 
for civil liberties in time of national crisis is to be found 
in the wisdom, intelligence and restraint of prosecutors and 
courts. The Department of Justice, for example, has the 
duty of enforcing all of the federal laws related to national 
defense. This includes prosecution of cases of espionage and 
sabotage. It includes prosecuting violations of the Foreign 
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Agent Registration Act and the Voorhis Act requiring regis- 
tration of subversive organizations. It includes selective 
service violations and violations of the Alien Registration 
Act. These, and hundreds of other criminal provisions of 
federal law, provide vital sanctions for our national defense. 
It is of the utmost importance that these laws be enforced 
and violators prosecuted. The responsibility of enforcement 
is on us. 

And yet it would be very easy, through negligent or irre- 
sponsible enforcement, to do great injury to well-meaning 
and innocent people under the guise of enforcing defense 
laws. An unjust accusation of subversive activity may put 
a blight upon the life of a man or woman which it is im- 
possible to remove. It is an important part of the protection 
of civil liberties that criminal cases in the field of sub- 
versive activity shall be carefully and efficiently investigated 
before presentation to a grand jury; that indictments shall 
be returned only upon substantial evidence; and that after 
indictment the accused shall be fully accorded all of the 
constitutional and legal safeguards of a fair trial. 

Thousands of young men with obligations under the Se- 
lective Training and Service Act have, within the past year, 
exposed themselves to criminal prosecution and the stigma 
of a draft evasion conviction. These young men violated 
the law by failing to return questionnaires and other docu- 
ments, to notify their local boards of changes of address or 
status. Yet in almost every instance, because of the patient 
and painstaking supervision and analysis of these cases, these 
technically delinquent selectees were located and returned 
to the administrative machinery of the Selective Service 
System without invoking the criminal sanctions of the Act. 

In the field of sabotage, hundreds of workmen employed 
in national defense industries are reported and labeled as 
saboteurs by reason of faulty production and defective work- 
manship. However, they are not recognized as saboteurs by 
the Department until careful inquiry eliminates inexperi- 
ence, lack of skill, speed up programs, and other innocent 
causative factors and establishes a true intent to interfere 
with this nation’s defense program. 

Likewise, many citizens today are suspected of espionage 
and reported as possible spies because they appear curious 
in the general vicinity of national defense projects or while 
there, are found in the possession of cameras. The Depart- 
ment cannot, of course, afford to disregard such reports but 
they are investigated without embarrassment or inconveni- 
ence to the alleged suspect and in no case may criminal action 
be taken without the express authority of the Department. 

Probably one of the most important functions of the At- 
torney General’s office in times like these is to resist irre- 
sponsible local pressures for ill-advised prosecutions. Excited 
individuals and groups in local communities often jump to 
unwarranted conclusions about the activities of their neigh- 
bors. Local pressures are at times great upon the District 
Attorney to proceed without sufficient evidence. We are 
striving in every possible way to control criminal prosecu- 
tions in the fleld of national defense so that we may at once 
enforce the law effectively without permitting injustice to be 
done. Prosecutions in this field are closely supervised from 
Washington. Conferences with United States Attorneys and 
state and local officials have been had in an effort to lay down 
definite principles of prosecution policy to be applied through- 
out the country. By the exercise of appropriate restraint on 
the part of federal enforcement officials, as well as through 
conferences with state and local officials, we hope to set 
the standard for state and local enforcement to the end and 
purpose that, no matter how acute this war crisis may be- 
come, fundamental civil liberties in this country will not 


suffer. We can learn some things from certain unfortunate 
experiences of the last war, and we hope this time that we 
are both forewarned and forearmed against their repetition. 

Apart from technical differences between the status of 
citizens and aliens | am sure we would all agree that the 
same spirit that animates our Bill of Rights should apply to 
our governmental relations to our aliens. We must set our- 
selves against all alien-baiting measures. This does not 
mean that we should fail to deal firmly with the dangerous 
or subversive alien, but we must not let ourselves be goaded 
into extremes of action against aliens as 2 class, the over- 
whelming majority of whom are able and anxious to make 
their contribution to American life. 

And now, let me say a few words about the general prob- 
lem of subversive foreign propaganda. It must be obvious 
that we cannot by law forbid the dissemination of political 
propaganda without cutting directly at the roots of free 
speech. There are no standards conceivable by which propa- 
ganda can be sorted and some forbidden and others allowed. 
But we can by legislation require that those who utilize our 
constitutional freedoms to spread propaganda as agents of 
foreign principals shall fully disclose the facts of their 
agency. We have a right to know who is propagandizing 
for foreign governments, corporations or individuals, and the 
full facts concerning the employment of activities of such 
foreign agents. Knowing such facts, we shall be able better 
to evaluate foreign propaganda and to discount it where 
it should be discounted. 

Congress in 1938 enacted the McCormack Act, requiring 
full disclosure through registration of the activities of foreign 
agents. A number of prosecutions have been instituted and 
several convictions obtained for failure of foreign agents 
to comply with this Act. The vigorous enforcement of this 
law will be very helpful in exposing the activities of sub- 
versive foreign agents, without in any way interfering with 
the right to disseminate propaganda for any cause. 

But above all, the real solution of the problems presented 
by foreign propaganda is to be found in the resounding an- 
swers to its false claims which an aroused citizenry will 
make. Let us meet these propagandists on their own ground 
and expose their fallacies. This is a time that calls for a 
renewal of our faith in the power of a free people. 

We believe with Mr. Justice Holmes that freedom in this 
country must always include “freedom for the thought that 
we hate.” We also believe with Mr. Justice Holmes that free- 
dom of speech must ever be protected up to the point where 
it creates “a clear and present danger that * * * will 
bring about the substantive evils [the government] has a 
right to prevent.” 

Firmly believing these things, it is distressing to see men 
by whom this country has done well making irresponsible and 
reckless public charges that freedom of speech and assembly 
are being destroyed in this country. When men who know, 
or ought to know, better tell us that we have lost our 
heritage of freedom, that we are about to enter a dictator- 
ship, and that there may be no election next year, we are 
moved to observe that the same obligations of responsible 
self-restraint in utterance that apply to men temporarily en- 
trusted with governmental power ought also to apply to 
opposition leaders. And, paradoxically, these rash charges 
that civil liberties have been suppressed by the government 
are made almost in the same breath with evil attacks upon 
the patriotism and good citizenship of a racial group in our 
midst. Nothing is more incompatible with the spirit of the 
Bill of Righ’s and civil liberties than anti-semitism and other 
forms of racial intolerance and bigotry. 
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But we will not think in terms of suppression no matter 
how unwarranted may be the criticisms of our government 
or our people. Instead we must expose the fallacies of those 
preaching a doctrine which would destroy America. Our 
faith, having its roots deep back in English history, has often 
heen echoed in the literature which is our common heritage. 
‘Thus Milton wrote in Areopagitica: 

“Though all the winds of doctrine were let loose to play 
upon the earth, so Truth be in the field, we do inglorious- 
ly, by licensing val prohibiting, to misdoubt her strength. 


Let her and Falsehood grapple: who ever knew Truth put 
to the worse in a free and open encounter ?” 


And Thomas Jefferson declared in his first Inaugural Ad- 
dress: 


“Error of opinion may be tolerated where reason is left 
free to combat it.’ 

What was true in Milton’s and Jefferson’s times is no less 
true today. This country will emerge from this crisis greater 
and stronger than ever and with the civil liberties of the peo- 
ple unimpaired. 


How Can We Stop Rising Prices? 


BY DESIRING TO STOP RISING PRICES 


By ROBERT 


A. TAFT, 


U. S. Senator from Ohio 


Address on the Town Hall of the Air, October 30, 1941 


HAT is the cause of rising prices? Undoubtedly 

it is the tremendous government deficit, which 

amounted to five billion dollars in the year ended 
the first of last July, and will be between ten and fifteen 
billion’ dollars, including R.F.C. borrowings, during the 
current year ending the first of next July. This great out- 
pouring of government money goes almost entirely for 
wages and materials, and produces a great purchasing power 
and demand for food and clothing and every other kind of 
non-defense goods. At the same time the supply of these 
goods is restricted because of the requirements of the defense 
program, and the law of supply and demand forces higher 
prices. Also, the demand for labor, particularly skilled 
labor, is such that wages tend to rise, a gain increasing costs 
and prices. Increased business activity is reflected also by 
an increase of bank loans, amounting already to more than 
three billion dollars during the first nine months of the 
calendar year. But the basic cause of the crisis is undoubt- 
edly the tremendous borrowings of government for the de- 
fense and lend-lease programs. 

This deticit can be reduced either by cutting expenses or 
increasing taxes. So Remedy Number One is to cut ex- 
penses. “here is no doubt in my mind that a billion and a 
half dollars can be cut out of non-defense expenses, as shown 
by the Budget Director’s report to the Finance Committee. 
W.P.A. can be returned to the states, with a federal sub- 
sidy one-quarter of the billion dollars now being spent on 
the work program. N.Y.A. and C.C.C. can be combined. 
Every non-defense department can be cut. There is no 
sense in paying a billion dollars for agricultural subsidy 
when agricultural prices are rising by leaps and bounds. We 
certainly should not proceed with a great pork-barrel bill 
for public works, which includes the St. Lawrence Seaway, 
the Florida Ship Canal, the Tombigbee River project and 
every other wild dream of the last ten years. Even defense 
expenses can be cut without hindering the defense program 
in any way. ‘There is no longer any excuse for the waste 
which occurred when the program was new and little was 
known about the needs. 

Remedy Number Two is to increase taxes. I believe 
Congress has made a good beginning in the three and one- 
half billion dollar tax bill. Taxes should be increased fur- 
ther, but in the right way. Some kinds of sales taxes may 
well pyramid costs and tend to increase prices. But surely 
it is right that some part of the purchasing power created 


by the government, which would never have been enjoyed 


by the people except for the defense program, should be 
taxed away from them to help pay defense expenses and 
reduce the tremendous pressure for goods which do not exist. 

Remedy Number Three is to persuade the people to save 
the additional income they are receiving and invest it in 
government bonds. Looking at it from the government’s 
side, let us attempt to sell our bonds to the people and the 
savings institutions instead of to the banks. Secretary 
Morgenthau has made a good start, but even with success 
I believe a large majority of the bonds will be sold to the 
banks, and to that extent they will create deposits and pur- 
chasing power out of thin air. 

Remedy Number Four seems to me a determined attempt 
to stabilize prices voluntarily. This was done to a con- 
siderable extent in the World War. I don’t think it ought 
to be done by issuing orders, as Mr. Henderson has done, 
which he has no legal authority to issue. The only result 
is to create resentment and discredit the whole attempt. 
But something can be done in many industries to secure and 
approve a voluntary fixing of prices. There should be an 
attempt to stabilize farm prices, certainly an abandonment 
of the determined effort of the Department of Agriculture 
to raise all farm prices. These prices have been too low 
in recent years, but today we can at least abandon govern- 
ment stimulation and further increases. 

Remedy Number Five should be an attempt to stabilize 
wages so that during the emergency period they do not in- 
crease faster than the cost of living. At least there should 
be an abandonment of the government policy of recent 
years to increase all wages as fast as possible. 

Remedy Number Six is to control the inflation of private 
credit and currency. Last January the Federal Reserve 
Board recommended that it be given increased power to 
limit bank reserves, which would check the increase in bank 
loans. The Board also recommended that the President’s 
power to devalue the dollar, to issue three billion dollars 
of greenbacks, and to issue silver certificates in excess of the 
cost of the silver, be repealed, so that these potential means 
of currency inflation no longer exist to create a fear that 
prices might rise still more through currency inflation. 

Finally, Remedy Number Seven, we come to compulsory 
price control as embodied in the bill now before Congress. 
My own view is that price control by itself would be wholly 
ineffective. It is no panacea. It is only one remedy out of 
many. On the other hand, I think it is necessary to pre- 
vent runaway prices, hardship and poverty for all those 
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depending on fixed incomes, and perhaps currency inflation 
itself. I have reached this conclusion, although I am vio- 
lently opposed to permanent price control. Such perma- 
nent control could not be carried through without govern- 
ment fixing of wages also, and of every business practice in 
every industry in the United States. That would lead to 
socialism and a complete abandonment of the American 
system of free enterprise. But during the existence of the 
real emergency I think it can be effective without danger. 

I do not favor even now government fixing of wages. I 
do not think it necessary to destroy that freedom even 
temporarily. I do not see how the government can fix 
compulsorily the wages of five thousand men in a plant, and 
make them go to work if they refuse to do so, unless we are 
prepared to adopt the techniques of Mr. Hitler. I think 
price control can be effective temporarily without wage con- 
trol. It was so effective during the World War without 
wage control. Of course, as wages rise, prices must be ad- 
justed, but the important thing is not to prevent all price 
rise, but only to delay it and prevent the rapid spiral of 
increasing prices and wages which is so dangerous. Of 
course it is necessary to control agricultural prices, although 
I see no reason why they should be fixed below 100% of 
parity. The 110% proposed in the House bill is a denial of 
the very principle of parity, and should be eliminated. 

In order that it may be clear that this price control is 
temporary, it should end on a date certain. I suggest January 
1, 1943, and not the end of some vague emergency period. 
The power given is so tremendous and may be so destructive 
and confiscatory that I believe it should not be given to the 
President to be delegated as he sees fit, perhaps to Mr. 
Henderson, but should be vested in a board established by 
Congress, appointed by the President, and confirmed by the 
Senate. That board should be required to give adequate 
hearings to every industry concerned. An administrator 
should be given power to fix prices temporarily for sixty days 
while a hearing is being given. I do not care how fair the 


individual administrator may be, after he has once made 
up his mind and fixed prices, an appeal to him and a hear- 
ing before him are necessarily prejudged, and give no one 
what in this country we regard as justice. 

I would prefer to eliminate control of rents as being a 
local question, which can be dealt with locally when and 
where it becomes serious. 

I am opposed to an arbitrary ceiling on all prices. I 
think it should be confirmed to the basic commodities and 
their products. In the first instance, it would be simpler 
to issue a ceiling, but the board would be swamped within 
a month by thousands of applications for thousands of 
products, every one demanding, and probably justly, an im- 
mediate increase. The bureaucratic control required would 
be indefinite. 

In conclusion, I wish to say again that direct price fixing 
is only one part of the program. It is going to be utterly 
vain if the A.A.A. continues to limit farm production and 
raise farm prices. It is utterly vain if the Labor Depart- 
ment and the National Labor Relations Board and the 
National Mediation Board continue the policy of stimulat- 
ing the rise of wages and the closed shop. It is utterly vain 
if the President insists that every New Deal agency estab- 
lished for depression periods shall continue at full blast. It 
is utterly vain if the President insists on proceeding with 
St. Lawrence Seaways and canals and public works not 
immediately necessary for the defense program. It is ut- 
terly vain if bank loans are allowed to rise without an in- 
crease in reserves, and if we retain the potential inflation 
threats of a devalued dollar and the issue of greenbacks. 
When we see all of these government policies still in effect, 
and when we see the lack of administration pressure behind 
the price control bill, which has allowed it to delay in the 
House Committee for two months, I have serious doubt 
whether we can or will stop rising prices. After all, the first 
requisite for any government to stop rising prices is that it 
shall desire to stop rising prices. 


The Economics of the Emergency 


SAVE NOW AND BUY LATER 
By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER, Journalist 
Before the Convention of the Illinois State Savings and Loan League at Peoria, Illinois, on October 14, 1941 


E are in a period of quickened activity. We are in a 
period of fuller employment. We are in a period 
of great expansion, and in seeking to characterize in 
a few figures what was going on in a talk in Detroit yester- 
day, Leon Henderson, Price Administrator, was technically 
correct in saying that the Federal Reserve index of produc- 
tion is now around 165, whereas a year ago June it was at 
115. He was right in saying that production today is vastly 
greater than in the 1929 peak. He was correct in saying that 
the so-called national income is expected to raise above ninety 
billion dollars this year, compared with seventy-six billions 
last year, and he was correct in some of the other external 
figures that he gave to symbolize this growth and expansion 
of which I have spoken, but the implications of statistics may 
be somewhat misleading unless we add a few qualifications 
and a few foot-notes. 
On the basis of the production figures, we should be enter- 
ing the golden age in the living standards of the American 
people. Based on the physical activities which we see all 


about us, we should be going into an era of more and better 
goods for the people at a higher material well-being than they 
have ever enjoyed before, but, obviously, we are not in that 
happy golden age. Why not? Let’s look at the economic 
picture somewhat naively. Let’s not blind our eyes by using 
the customary labels which prevent us from getting beneath 
the surface. 

Obviously, we are not translating into living standards 
this great pick up in productivity because much of the ac- 
tivity is not business at all; much of the activity is unrelated 
to the economic process of making and exchanging goods; a 
a great deal of it, an increasing percentage of it at the present 
time, a minimum of 15 per cent of the total, is being diverted 
to the making of lethal weapons for national defense and for 
lease-lend purposes, but that is not the whole explanation. 

In the second place, part of this quickened and stepped-up 
production is going not into immediate consumption, but 
into the building up of inventories on the part of manu- 
facturers, wholesalers, retailers and consumers themselves, a 
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speculative accumulation of inventories based on the fear 
that new priorities will prevent the purchase of items which 
are still available. 

‘This great diversion of productive energy into armament 
building is the price that we pay as a free people, as we meet 
the threat to the world of what is commonly called Hitler- 
ism. 

None of us will argue that the price we are asked to pay 
is not worthwhile, assuming that the objectives which we 
have set out for ourselves are attained. krom an economic 
standpoint, all we know at this juncture is that the cost is 
here and is inexorable; only the benefits and the gains are 
conjectural. But from an economic standpoint, from the 
standpoint of the long term future of the United States, from 
the standpoint of real estate and other products involved in 
the living standards of the people, the question arises whether 
we can potentially achieve this full productivity without the 
artificial stimulus of wartime production. There are many 
answers to that question. 

| believe from an economic standpoint that armament 
building solves no problems, that it creates more malad- 
justments and disparities and economic troubles than it 
corrects. I believe that potentially, assuming the elements of 
economic balance, balance between the various producing 
groups in the United States in a post-war period, and as- 
suming secondly, moderation in the spending of government, 
which is always an expense to the national economy, under 
such conditions I believe that we can achieve full productivity 
in peacetime; I believe that we can potentially continue these 
present high levels of output, and then in such a happier 
day we could translate such work effort into terms of mate- 
rial wellbeing of the people. 

What is the matter with Mr. Henderson’s statistics? He 
estimates that the national income this year will rise to nine- 
iy-four billion dollars. There is a strange delusion and fallacy 
and misconception in the customary and democratic methods 
of compiling national income. It involves a fallacy of double 
counting, whereby if only government will take more from 
its citizens and spend more, then the national income will 
rise in some magic manner. Let's see what this double count- 
ing means and does; let’s reduce it to simple and understand- 
able terms. Suppose your income, or mine, was $100 per 
week. Suppose we engaged a secretary at $30 a week. Then 
my income of $100 would be disposed of in various ways, one 
of which would be for the payment of a secretary, leaving 
me, obviously, $70 for other expenditures, but in the com- 
pilation of national income there is double counting. They 
count my $100 and my secretary's $30, and call it $130. 

We have got to rid our mind of the fallacy that if only the 
government takes more from its citizens and redistributes 
it, that we somehow expand the national income, that we 
somehow inflate the national material wellbeing, for the truth 
is much nearer the statement that government in its spend- 
ing can employ no one without first curtailing the ability 
of private citizens to give employment, because the funds 
taken from taxpayers in taxes cripple the spending power of 
the individual citizen and transfer that spending power to 
public bureaucrats, and basically the question of socialism 
or state socialism over state capitalism pivots around the 
question: Can government bureaucrats spend funds more 
frugally, more wisely, more intelligently than the thirty 
million American housewives acting as the purchasing agents 
for their families ? 

You gentlemen in the sixty-two years of operation of your 
Association have a good deal of first-hand data concerning 
this broad economic question. You have seen in your in- 
dividual societies and in the associations of the state a record 


of the honesty, the dependability, the judgment of the or- 
dinary citizens with whom you deal. You have seen them 
show discrimination in the selection of homes, and you have 
seen them show, on the average, rugged determination 
through the years to meet their commitments and to free 
themselves from debt. 

That is part of the folklore of the American people. That 
is part of the record of accomplishment of the American 
people, and in the sixty-two years in which your Association 
has operated, most of the striking economic progress of the 
United States has been made. If you cast your eyes back to 
1880, you will find that we were then in the tallow-candle 
period, before the widespread use of electric lights, tele- 
phones, and the magic household slaves of electricity. Trans- 
portation was primitive; highways in the modern sense were 
largely unbuilt; the wants, the needs, the living standards 
of our people were on a far lower and humbler basis than 
today. 

The great stepping up in material wellbeing in these sixty- 
two years came not from the academic generalizations of the 
theorists, not from the emotional slogans and epithets of the 
politicians; this great change in living standards in this sixty- 
two year period in which your Association has operated re- 
flected the development of science and invention and engi- 
neering, motivated and guided and financed by private enter- 
prise, and when we face the conflicts that are here and that 
are coming in the future between an enterprise system on the 
one hand and government planning on the other, we should 
look at the record and derive confidence and strength from 
the accomplishments of the enterprise system which show 
very clearly that the sociological progress in the United 
States, which has exceeded that of any other nation in the 
world, has come out of the enterprise system itself, that in- 
dustry, privately managed industry, working in cooperation 
with the creative mind of science and engineering, has cre- 
ated the better technology which provided more and better 
things for the people and which gave them this social progress 
of which the academic folk and of which the politicians speak 
so glibly and to which they make so slim a contribution. 

Unless we understand and unless we believe in the social 
aspects of business, in the sociological by-product of business 
progress, then we will lack the spiritual confidence which is 
necessary to preserve the American way and make it function 
and progress in this changing world of new ideologies and 
new and strange doctrines. 

It is not a question of today’s business and tomorrow’s 
opportunity; it is a question of the longer future. It is not 
a question of whether they are going to clamp down on the 
building trade and restrict non-defense building in its en- 
tirety or only in part. You and I know that in an emergency 
period the trend is to reduce economic activity of a postpon- 
able character, production of comfort goods, whether of 
automobiles or electrical appliances or individual homes, but 
we must at least keep the vision, we must keep the faith, if we 
are to find an exit from this emergency which will lead us 
upward and onward rather than backward. 

If the time should come when they restrict new residential 
buildings still more than is indicated, it seems to me that 
you in the savings and loan movement can do an especially 
important job in keeping the light burning and at the same 
time serving your clients well, if you will induce workers 
and others who are favored with employment opportunities 
at the present time during this armament boom, to allocate 
some of their present income for purposes which will create 
values for them in the future after this situation has been 
reversed. 

We have made great progress in the United States under 
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the slogan “Buy now and pay later.” We will in this emer- 
gency make progress by reversing that formula, and by tell- 
ing those who are now facing flush days from the standpoint 
of current income, to save now and buy later. That is a 
double-barrelled service, a service to government by patrioti- 
cally stepping aside and not bidding against the government 
for scarce material and for limited manpower and for limited 
transportation facilities, and thereby build up a deferred 
buying power which can provide jobs later atter the arma- 
ment building has been tapered off, so that with your facili- 
ties for saving, you ought to go to your people now and say, 
“Begin now to build up the equities through regular month- 
ly savings for the new homes of 1943, 1944 and 1945.” 

Unless you go to the average man with a formula and 
systematically plan for saving, he will be diverted into other 
alleys of expenditure and fritter away the so-called benefits 
of this boom period and find himself, when it is over, with 
his costs of living raised and his habits changed and with no 
benefits of continuing the level of income to which he has 
become accustomed. You can help him to buck the trend; 
you can help him to save for the future some of the benefits 
of his current lush employment by inducing him now to save 
for the new home of three and four years hence. 

As we look at the national industrial activity, we see many 
cross-currents. We see hectic activity in some places; we see 
inactivity in others, but we know with the experience of the 
last war before us that from the standpoint of a national 
economy as a whole, we are inevitably in this period creating 
new maladjustments, new disparities, new dislocations for 
which we shall have to pay later. 

On top of these inevitable economic dislocations of which 
I speak, there is a rather mental or psychological holding 
back on the part of industry and finance in some quarters 
because of lack of complete understanding or trust of some 
of the public officials with whom they are called upon to 
cooperate. 

There was less of this in the last war because in World 
War No. 1, every one in the federal government from Wood- 
row Wilson down believed wholeheartedly in the private en- 
terprise system, and there was no question in the minds of 
business men and financiers that when they were asked tem- 
porarily to submit to abridgement of their customary free- 
dom for war purposes, that such interferences were tempor- 
ary in character and that the emergency apparatus would be 
promptly demobilized after the emergency was over. 

I think this time there has been too little effort on the 
part of government to stress the ephemeral and emergency 
character of the defense setup. | think it is regrettable in the 
circumstances when national unity is so much to be desired 
that some public officials have berated the Wilson Admini- 
stration for the haste with which it demobilized the emer- 
gency apparatus. One cabinet member remarked to me that 
it would have been better to have kept it going during the 
post-armistice period until all the maladjustments had been 
ironed out, but he apparently was not aware of the history 
that followed the last war. When Woodrow Wilson was still 
in Paris at the Peace Conference he was besieged with cables 
and letters from special interests who were benefitting from 
the crutch provided by the government during the emergency 
and asked him please not to take it away too suddenly, and 
there was a strong temptation, knowing that we would have 
to pay for the demobilization to keep these instruments of 
regimentation a little longer, at least until normalcy had been 
restored. But Mr. Wilson talked it over with his closest 
advisers and they said to him, “Mr. President, unless we keep 
faith and demobilize these emergency apparatuses immedi- 
ately after the armistice, then we may never be able to do 


it, because we will build up vested interests which will 
benefit from this type of thing and it will be impossible for 
us ever to get back to our private enterprise system.” 

I think it is desirable for Congress in all of its emergency 
legislation to put an end date on all of these special powers 
and make it clear that after the war is over that these bodies 
shall be discontinued and that these new powers shall in 
each case be withdrawn. As compared with the economic 
mobilization in the last war, we have been frightfully slow 
this time to set up committees, industry by industry, to co- 
operate with the government at Washington. We are just 
now beginning to do that, and in the last war, a very strong 
effort was made to permit industry to select committees of 
its own volition without dictation by government. This time, 
lists are submitted to the federal officials and objectionable 
names are crossed out. 

Last time there was greater speed in setting up require- 
ments boards which knew precisely what the needs of the 
Army and the Navy and the Air Force would be, and the 
timing of such requirements. This time we have been slow 
to build up an overall blue-print of the military needs. In 
fact, we have been working toward a moving and changing 
goal so that it is very difficult at any one time to measure 
performance against promise, because the goal set a year ago, 
fourteen months ago, is much smaller and much less than the 
subsequent goals. 

There has been emotional hysteria rather than clear-cut 
planning of the requirements of the various forces, and only 
in this last board, the SPAB, has there been an effort to have 
an overall coordinating agency which would say to the mili- 
tary, “Your needs have to be related to the lend-lease needs 
on the one hand and to the civilian requirements on the 
other.” 

Then, too, in the last war instead of the contract system 
which is used so widely today, greater use was made of the 
allocation principle whereby the purchasing agents of the 
federal government would study the total productive capacity, 
industry by industry, and then would tell each factory in the 
industry, large or small, ““You are expected to contribute so 
much to the production of your industry,” and the effect of 
these allocations was to give the small producer an oppor- 
tunity to stay in business, to stay alive, and at the same time 
to give the large producer an opportunity to keep some of his 
civilian business so that he would have somewhere to turn 
for post-war employment of his personnel and his capital and 
tools. 

The effect of the contract system this time has been enor- 
mously to exaggerate apparent shortages of raw materials. 
Let me illustrate how that works. I heard of one instance 
where an independent steel company received a very substan- 
tial order for shells. It didn’t make in its own plant the basic 
shell, but had to place orders with another steel company for 
this basic raw material. Its production schedule was laid out 
for about a two-year period, but it placed its order for the 
steel at one single time and was told by the supplying steel 
company, “We can’t undertake to give you the steel as you 
need it over a two-year period at this price. If you want it 
at this price, you will have to take delivery now. We don’t 
know what our costs will be a year or two hence. Wage rates 
may be away up; taxes may be up. If you want the steel at 
this price, you must take it now.” 

Well, the prime contractor had little choice. He took the 
steel and piled it up. Meanwhile, we were hearing of the 
tremendous shortage in the steel industry, the under capacity 
of the steel industry, the record of inability to keep up with 
reorders was irreconcilable with the statement a few months 
ago of the heads of the steel industry that there would be 
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sufhcient capacity. I think part of this failure of the experi- 
ence to reconcile with the promise came from the fact that 
the system of contracts caused the prime contractors, in order 
to protect themselves against changes in cost, to pile up mate- 
rials much more than would have been necessary from the 
standpoint of sheer production. 

Now, why have we done this? Why haven’t we followed 
the allocation method of the last war which worked reason- 
cessfully? It is difficult to answer that question. 
people think that the reason we are pursuing this dif- 
ferent method now is the desire to build up a statistical record 
of rate accomplishment. Maybe so, but you can’t lick panzer 
divisions, mechanized troops, and bombers, with statistics. 
You have to meet them with production in kind, and our 
how to utilize most effectively the whole pro- 
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power of the nation, large and small. 
It is astonishing to me that so little use is made of the 
experience that we had in economic mobilization in the last 
war. We tumbled then; we used trial and error, but by the 
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the mistakes that Europe had made. 

\ few nths before the war started, when it was appar- 
ent that the United States was going to get in in 1917, Wood- 
row Wilson asked Herbert Hoover to go over to Europe 
twain. Ele had been there during most of the war. He asked 


him to go back and make a special study of these methods of 
industrial mobilization, and the fact-finding that he brought 
back and that his associates in college brought back gave the 
basis for working out a system for making industry hum here 
in wartime. But the basic difference was the background in 
the last war that there had been no previous domestic struggle 
over here between individualism as we have known it on the 

ie hand and various forms of collectivism on the other; such 
as we experienced in the last eight years. And the memory 
of that pre-war conflict of ideologies and economic philos- 
ophies over here has unquestionably created regrettable bar- 
riers to full cooperation now, and at the moment, for in- 
stance, in the current letter from Washington, the statement 
is made that some of the regular politicians in the employ of 
the federal government regret the attitude of the business 
men, the dollar-a-year men down there, and that they be- 
lieve, for example, that these industrialists make the error of 
giving too much thought to the post-war problems and the 
post-war economy and that they would be more serviceable if 
they gave no thought at all to what they are doing to the 
national economy, but merely made an all-out war effort 
now and let the future take care of itself. 

That is one viewpoint, but in connection with it, you can’t 
get away from the fact that we are creating the setting now 
for our post-war economic problems. The decisions we make 
now, the methods we pursue now, the amount of federal 
spending now, will condition the nature of our post-war 
economy, and though there may be some conflict between the 
all-out effort to win the war and due consideration to the 
post-war problems, there ought to be within the realm of 


statesnianship the capacity to reconcile the two and to pro- 
ceed as prudently as we can. 

There is another school of thought among the politicians 
that the business man is a reactionary fellow who slows up 
the process because he is unduly concerned with cost. One of 
these Washington letter services, Whaley Eaton, a few weeks 
ago in commenting on this said that the professional politician 
said that cost isn’t important, that production is the thing, 
and that, after all, cost is merely writing numbers in a book. 
I was rather shocked by that, and I didn’t believe it was to 
be taken too literally that our economic progress in this two- 
year period which we have been talking about has been made 
by the genius of industry walking with science and invention 
in always fighting costs, in reducing costs in terms of man- 
power, war materials, and the other elements that enter into 
cost, and that this etfort has meant elimination of waste 
motion, elimination of friction, and it has been the main con- 
tribution of industry, this effort always to give the customer 
more for less while paying labor more, while paying govern- 
ment more taxes, so that it seemed incredible that anyone 
would be so frivolous as to belittle the importance of this 
constant struggle to reduce cost. But then we all read in the 
newspapers a few days ago that at least some branches of 
the government apparently do embrace this question that pro- 
duction is the thing and that cost isn’t important. 

On this defense housing project in Michigan it is reported 
that Mr. Sidney Hillman ordered the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration not to accept the low bid which involved prin- 
cipally prefabricated housing, because that would give em- 
ployment to certain C. I. O. industrial workers and appar- 
ently the SPAB had made some sort of commitment to the 
rival union, the A. F. of L. craft unions, that defense hous- 
ing wouldn’t be prefabricated and would be of a nature that 
the A. F. of L. unions could perform. Well, now, that is an 
incredible development. It is a manifestation of the hysteria 
of the period. We have been living for the last eight or nine 
years in sort of an upper-bluff world at home and abroad. 
Any fiction writer who would have tried to foretell this 
period would have been considered mad. 

We waste our time studying the ideologies of the Nazi 
party in Germany without realizing that the ideology is only 
the blue-sky prospectus intended to lure suckers and that it 
hides the real purpose of the politicians behind that move- 
ment. 

Coming over on the train from New York I was re-reading 
last night and this morning the book by Thyssen called “I 
Paid Hitler,” and his revelations about what the gang does 
and how the insiders get their graft is most extraordinary. 
He says that their economic scheme is bound to collapse of its 
own weight and that the people will rise in terrific wrath 
when they find out how the leaders of the party have enriched 
themselves. 

Well, now, what is the answer to judgments such as Mr. 
Hillman made over here where he refused to look at cost 
and desires to protect his friends and to hurt his adversaries ? 
We will see another manifestation of it over here in the 
Price Control Bill. Although we started out in this admin- 
istration in 1933 to raise prices to the 1926 level, although we 
seem about to do that now, the main practitioners of this 
administration have in the last few months joined in a chorus 
of warnings to the American people against the dangers of 
inflation. It reminds me of the anecdote about the man who 
murdered his father and his mother and then pleaded to the 
court for mercy on the ground that he was an orphan. In 
other words, we generated these inflationary forces deliber- 
ately over an eight or nine-year period and now we come out 
and warn the public against them. It is a smart political 
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trick because the man on the street may forget all the subtle- 
ties of the buildup of the last eight or nine years, but he will 
remember the headlines of the recent warnings by spokesmen 
for the present administration, and when and if we go into 
an inflationary period, he will say, ““Well, they called the 
turn.” 

But what I wanted to say in connection with this counter 
inflationary movement was that there is an indisposition to 
look at the subject objectively and scientifically. For instance, 
in the pending Price Control Bill where they want to put a 
ceiling on prices, it may be necessary as an emergency measure 
because what we are having now isn’t business. Real busi- 
ness is a process of exchanges among producers. The stuff 
that is going to the government involves no exchange; it is a 
one-way transaction, So that in such a market we may need 
something like price ceilings, but those who are advocating 
the price ceilings are not thinking the problem through; they 
are willing to limit the receipts of businessmen who represent 
an unpepular political group and a minority group. Yes, 
that is all right, but for heaven’s sake, if we are going to put 
a ceiling on prices, let’s not put ceilings on the components 
of prices, the various elements of cost which make prices, in- 
cluding wages and taxes and farm prices and the rest, be- 
cause if you touch farm prices, you alienate a big political 
group. If you touch wages, you alienate another numeri- 
cally large and vocal political group. So let’s control the in- 
flation, let’s set a ceiling on prices, but let’s not affect the 
costs which determine the prices, because that would be un- 
popular. 

We have four schools of thought in regard to this matter 
of price fixing. The first school is led by Bernard Baruch, 
who was chairman of the industries group in the last war, 
and is at least logical. They say we are in this emergency 
period and government is the chief buyer, and such a competi- 
tion can’t go on in such an abnormal situation, therefore, let’s 
put price ceilings on everything, including rents, wages and 
farm products. That is drastic medicine, but at least it is 
logically consistent with itself. 

Then there is a second school of thought, led by Commis- 
sioner Henderson, Secretary Morgenthau, and Henry Steag- 
all of the House Banking and Currency Committee. They 
advocate selective price fixing. We will put ceilings on the 
prices at which things sell, but we won’t affect certain causes 
which will create those prices; we will specifically not touch 
wages, although according to the studies of the Brookings 
Institution, 85 per cent of the national income eventually 
goes to wages, salaries, and other compensations for personnel 
service. 

Now, Morgenthau went a step further. He said leave 
wages alone, but we had better include farm products. Well, 
now, yesterday the farm bloc went out to crucify Morgen- 
thau for making that partial admission. 

We have got a third school of thought. Lewis Haney, 
Professor of Economies of New York University spoke for 
this school and he said, “Well, let’s leave it alone; we have 
created this vast amount of circulating medium; iet’s not in- 
terfere with it; let nature take its course.” That is more or 
less the Mid-Victorian laissez faire school. Heaven knows 
where it will take us, but at least it is theoretically proper. 

There is a fourth school of thought led by Senator Byrd 
of Virginia, which has a lot of common-sense drive behind it, 
and that is that if we want to control an overall inflation and 
delimit it, the way to do so is to deal with causes rather than 
with symptoms, and Senator Byrd succeeded in getting incor- 
porated into this last tax law a provision for a committee of 
two houses of Congress and the Comptroller General and the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and the job of this joint committee 


is to study ways and means quickly to reduce non-detense 
expenditures of the federal government. 

Senator Byrd has the old-fashioned view that if you re- 
lease certain causes, then you must expect the consequences, 
and if you want to avoid the consequences, then you must 
deal with the causes. That is a rather old-fashioned view. 
There is a lot of wisdom in that view. There is a lot of wis- 
dom in the accomplishment of the Governor of the State of 
Maryland who has succeeded in reducing state expenditures 
and reducing the state tax rate on the theory that in so do- 
ing it helps the citizen taxpayer to meet his burdens of in- 
creased taxes for national defense, and I say if a counter- 
inflationary movement is to be successful rather than to be a 
mere lip service enterprise, then it seems to me it must deal 
with the causes at work and not merely with the symptoms. 
The Byrd committee is in effect a symbolic step in the right 
direction, and to be of any importance, it must be followed 
by action in the Congress in reducing federal non-defense 
expenditures by at least two billion dollars and must be 
paralleled by an insistent demand of the citizenry all over 
the country for similar curtailment of the non-defense ex- 
penditures of the state, local and of the subdivisions, and that 
if that is done, then we have some real hope of controlling 
the inflationary forces which we have been deliberately setting 
at work in the last eight or nine years. 

Incidentally, if we make some strides in this direction, 
come into your own field of activity, we will be giving an 
enormous lift to real estate values all over the United States, 
because the great depressing force playing on real estate and 
on homes especially in these last few years has been the rising 
tax burden, that the equity which the home owner bought 
and paid for is a junior lien compared with the lien of the tax 
collector, and as the tax burden becomes more burdensome 
and more difficult to bear, then the value of the equity is cor- 
respondingly lowered. We see a good illustration of it in the 
New York area. Up in Westchester on one side of the road 
is New Rochelle, a city with a high tax rate and with the 
whole pattern of professional politics, which is expensive. On 
the other side of the road is Scarsdale, a village whose govern- 
ment is run by men who are employed in other occupations 
and who serve the village without pay, as a patriotic gesture, 
and the tax rate in Scarsdale is very much lower than in New 
Rochelle, and as a result, all comparable equities in Scars- 
dale are priced very much higher than in New Rochelle, 
right across the road. 

The explanation lies in the fact that in Scarsdale you may 
expect reasonable taxes, whereas across the road you expect 
taxes at least twice as severe. 

So that in talking of this dealing with the causes of in- 
flation, dealing with the extravagances of government, I am 
speaking of something that lies very close to your own activi- 
ties, very close to the realities with which you deal in your 
work each day, and it touches very close on the equities of 
your clients whom you have encouraged to become home 
owners. 

Where does all this lead us? We have sown the seeds for 
an inflation; we are in the midst of a commodity price rise. 
What are our chances of dealing with it constructively and 
limiting its adverse consequences? That is a pretty serious 
question. It goes to the heart of the value of the policies of 
sixty-five million life insurance policyholders; it goes to the 
heart of the value of the old age benefits enjoyed by forty- 
five million persons under the Social Security Act. It relates, 
also, to the value of the savings and all the savings and loan 
associations of the country and of all the savings banks of the 
country. 

I think it is a mildly hopeful sign that at least there is a 
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general awareness of the fact that we must begin to put the 
brakes on. I think it is a hopeful sign that even in the ad- 
ministration which started as a spending administration that 
some of the members of the administration, including Mor- 
genthau, recognize the needs of counter steps at the present 
time. Of course, in fairness, the President did veto in this 
spirit the Roads’ Bill for lavishly wasting federal funds on 
unneeded roads. He did veto the bill to prevent them from 
distributing the government’s inventory of cotton, wheat and 
other farm products which have been accumulated through 
loans, and, of course, the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Federal Reserve Board within this month did raise up to the 
legal limits by another seven per cent the reserve requirements 
of banks. So that there may be some hope in the fact that 
at last there is an awareness that we face such a problem, 
and although we seem bound from the forces already at work 
to have some further inflation, some further rise in the price 
level, I think that if we have aroused public opinion we can 
avert the catastrophic proportions of a general pathological 
inflation of the type in Germany following the last war. I 
think we can avert that. I don’t think that that type of patho- 
logical inflation is inevitable, and yet, in the formulation of 
investment portfolios in the abnormal period in a changing 
world, if one looks at it objectively, if one looks at the prob- 
lem scientifically and without bias or emotion, it seems to me 
that he is driven to the conclusion that as long as we are cre- 
ating these large federal deficits, the solution for the saver 
is not exclusively in high grade bonds or their equivalent, 
which are claims on dollars, but the answer is in such a period 
in a balanced investment diet consisting partly of high grade 
bonds, or their equivalent, and partly of equities, common 
stocks, real estate, and commodities or their equivalent, and 
unless someone is hedged with both types of investment, it 
seems to me one is not prepared to ride through the shoals of 
this abnormal period ahead. 

Of course, the obvious inflation hedges are somewhat mis- 
leading in this strange period in which we live. This was 
brought to my attention by a former student of mine who in- 
herited some money and who told me that he wasn’t buying 
common stocks, which were the obvious inflation hedge, but 
was placing his capital in government bonds. I asked him 
why. He said, “Well, I want to play along with the politi- 
cians. If I finance them by buying their government bonds, 
they will take care of me. I will be in the same position as 
the laborer whom they want to protect against a rise in the 
cost of living, but on the other hand, if I buy common stocks 
which would be the classic anti-inflation hedge, then I am 
in the position politically of the hated and despised corpora- 
tion, which the politician is trying to hurt and injure and re- 
strict.” 

Maybe there is something in that viewpoint, but it is a little 
too smart, and I think that the answer is neither extreme 
course, but a balanced investment diet. 

In the forces that are at work at the present time, especially 
restrictions on the creation of new real estate, forces are at 
work to put a bottom under real estate values; forces are at 
work which may make your worries a little less acute than 
they have been in recent years, particularly since Sidney Hill- 
man is out to prevent obsolescence from interfering with the 
values of existing real estate. There may be some short-term 
benefits from that, although I think from a long-term stand- 
point it is an unthinkable policy and I believe that in the 
post-war period that is ahead, we are going to find jobs for 
many people who will be released from war work, in finding 


new and better ways to meet the needs of the consumer, and 
I think among these new and better ways will be some fur- 
ther study of prefabricated housing so that you can get the 
costs down and give more for less. I believe that as large 
companies with ample capital get into this field, they will pur- 
sue more modern merchandising methods, including the trade- 
in policy on housing. 

The greatest secret of the merchandising of the automo- 
bile is that you always have an opportunity to sell your old 
car. A large furniture concern in Los Angeles, the largest 
furniture concern on the Pacific Coast, has a used furniture 
basement and they use it as a lever for merchandising their 
new products. They will give you a trade-in allowance on 
your old couch, on your old sofa, on your old dining room 
set, and in doing that they have met one of the chief sales 
resistance points, because when the ambitious housewife wants 
a new dining room suite, she always meets this resistance 
from her husband, who says, ““‘What will we do with the old 
one?” 

In Los Angeles she is able to say, “I have got a buyer for 
it.” Of course the store resells it for rooming houses and 
for other uses, and I believe that as large-scale companies get 
into housing in the post-war period, and through prefabricat- 
ing and through assembly line methods get down the cost 
and offer a much better house for the money, and there is an 
opportunity in that field to induce a fellow with an old 
house to make a trade-in, it will tremendously stimulate in- 
terest in new homes. 

So that in this period that we find ourselves in, the thought- 
ful and prudent man is leading somewhat of a double life 
in this abnormal period. He is holding back on his normal 
activities insofar as it is necessary and desirable to do so in 
order to further the defense program of the government. 
That is his patriotic obligation and his duty, and no busi- 
nessman worthy of the name will shrink from it, but at the 
same time, in his private thinking, in his private analysis, he 
is always giving part of his attention to the post-war prob- 
lem when these armament factories lock the door, when mil- 
lions of men who have been employed in producing lethal 
weapons are set free from these occupations and will again 
be tramping the streets in great numbers. These thoughtful 
and creative men in business are already giving a thought to 
this problem and are seeking ways and means of tapping the 
reservoir of creative ideas to develop new products, new 
ideas, new and lower cost of achieving old benefits in order 
to attract buying power, and you men can mesh yourselves 
with this prudent planning for the future by inducing those 
who come under your influence to divert part of their current 
inflated income to the uses of the future so that those who 
follow you will at least have some nest egg on which they 
can rely when the will-o’-the-wisp promises of the politicians 
come home to roost and are found to have been misleading. 
And I say that in order to give the leadership of which you 
are capable, you must have the faith that in free enterprise 
you raise men’s living standards, you give reality to the 
sociological aspirations of the people for better living, for 
greater material well-being, and instead of envisioning your- 
selves as the critical politicians like to describe you, as reac- 
tionaries, you men of vision should visualize yourselves in the 
true light, in the light of your record as the genuinely pro- 
gressive element in the community and the saving of America, 
and the future progress of America depends upon an alert, 
a conscientious, a patriotic and a venturesome business com- 
munity. 





